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Isn’t there an 
easier way to earn 
my Canadian Club? 


Photographed over Buhop, California, at an altitude of fl.SOO leel 



No. 




A reward for men. A delight 
for women. Smooth as the 
wind. Mellow as sunshine. 
Friendly as laughter. The whisky 
that's bold enough to 
be lighter than 
them all. 



You get 2 Personna blades for every 
unused 1 of anybody else’s you send us. 


We set these stakes because we 
think it’s a crime for you to have to 
shave with blades that let you down. 

You see. after a couple of shaves 
the edges of many blades break 
down into tiny burrs. That’s what 
causes those nicks and scrapes. 

But Personna’s exclusive Electro- 
coating process keeps our blade edge 
sharp and smooth longer. Our proc- 
ess was built for comfort. 

But you mustn’t just take our 


word for it. Test us. 

And we've made the testing easy. 
With special low trial prices in stores 
with the 2 for 1 display. 

Once we’ve made you unhappy 
with your usual blades, here’s how 
we’ll help you get rid of them: send 
us I ) the “Personna" from the front 
of your new package of blades, and 
2) the dispenser with the rest of your 
unused “anybody else’s" blades. 
We’ll send you back twice as many 



Personna blades. 

(Sorry, we can’t accept more than 
one dispenser of “anybody else’s’’ 
blades from one person.) 

Our bet is good until December 3 1 , 
1969. And we'll honor it at Post 
Office Box 7070, Westbury. 

New York 1 1 590. 

Please don’t forget to in- 
clude your name and address. 

We'd hate to have you think 
were welshing. 
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Sports Illustratt.d is published 
weekly, except one issue at year 
end, by Time Inc., 540 N. Michi- 
gan A vc., Chicago, III. 6061 1 ; prin- 
cipal office Rockefeller Center. New 
York, N Y 10020; James A. Linen, 
President; Richard B. McKcough, 
Treasurer; John F. Harvey, Secre- 
tary. Second-class postage paid 
at Chicago. III. and at additional 
mailing offices Authorized as 
second-class mail by the Post Office 
Department, Ottawa. Canada and 
for payment of postage in cash. 
Subscription price in the United 
States. Canada, Puerto Rico and 
the Caribbean islands $10.00 i 


Next week 

HENRY AARON has not been 
on a pennant winner since 
1 958, and for the first time since 
they moved to Atlanta his 
Braves are in the race. Wil- 
liam Leggett visits the tepee. 

Z/GGING IN OR ZEE/NG OUT, 
pro football's receivers are 
the game's most spectacular 
performers. Walter looss Jr. 
depicts the sport's stars in 
six pages of color photographs. 

WHO OWNS AMERICA? Well. 
George Weyerhaeuser owns 
I 640th of ii, and his timber 
company is now making its 
forests available to hunters, 
anglers, campers and skiers. 
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The jet engine: 
what else can you 
do with it? 




A jet engine does lots more than 
fly you to far away places. 
Look around: Our jet-powered 
generators help provide electrical 
power for cities. Sleek new 
TurboTrains use our jet engines 
to zoom along at 1 35 mph. 
Big pipelines use jet power 
to pump gas long distances 
quickly and economically. 
And United Aircraft jets have 
gone to sea; giant freighters 
powered by jets are 
setting speed records. 

So, while working towards an 
ideal transportation 
system— coordinated, 
efficient— we're also working 
on new ways for our jet engines 
to serve you. Here at 
United Aircraft. Where 
new ideas take off. 

United 

fircraft 

HITNEY AIRCRAFT • HAMILTON STANDARD 
SIKORSKY AIRCRAFT NORDEN UNITED 
ECMNOIOGY CENTER - ELECTRONIC COMPONENTS 
iTED AIRCRAFT RESEARCH LABORATORIES 
UNITED AIRCRAFT OF CANADA LIMITED 




LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 


After a long, hot day of dealing with 
words, what does an editor read for re- 
laxation when he comes home to a 
quiet evening by the air conditioner? 



other world of c 


or crabgrass or other important things 
like that. But when I casually dropped 
the line that I was going out to the 
West Coast to do a story on a whale. 


He joined Little Irvy in Portland, 
Ore. and spent four days with him— 
catching a plane back when Little 
Irvy passed through Havre. Mont. - 
which seemed as good a spot as any 
to drop off a whale. "First thing that 


ists arc doing and that sort of thing.” 

i it all— that Frank 
s Little Irvy. End of re- 


Little Irvy is a whale, but not just any 
average, big. fat whale as you will dis- 
cover in Deford's lively story this week 
on page 50. 

Story ideas are one thing, but still. 



with all l 


ries have always been a special prov- 
ince of Sports Illustrated and the 

ture of humans as well. Such is the case 
with Little Irvy. A gentleman named 
Jerry Malone, who is Little Irvy's as- 
sociate and one of the principals in De- 
ford's story, did a lot of careful re- 


whale. So did Deford. "I got an 

sk wh: 
they u 


a whale? Well. I have to say that there 
just is no set answer to that. But be- 
lieve me. you know when the right 



le Frank was urged by Ma- 
lone to take home a piece of Little 
Irvy as a sort of story souvenir; not 


graciously declined. 
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The price 
of Old Rarity 
is quite 
ordina 


Not too heavy, not too light. 

Old Rarity, the premium scotch 
that is flawlessly made, sensibly priced. 


Its 

aracter 
is priceless 


Bottled in Scotland, Imported by Jules Berman & Assoc.. Inc., Los Angeles. Calif.. Sole Distributor tor U S A., 8lended Scolch Whisky 86 8 Proof 
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How do you 
measure the strength 
of Eastman Dillon? 

The same way you might measure the strengths 
of any investment firm: brokerage volume, underwriting 
capabilities, net worth. 

1. Eastman Dillon is among the leaders in brokerage volume. 
In 1968 we handled over a million securities transactions. 



2. Eastman Dillon is one of the nation’s top ten 
investment banking firms in dollar volume of managed 
corporate and municipal underwritings. 

3. And Eastman Dillon is also ranked among 
the top ten in total capital invested in the firm. 

Balanced strength in all major fields of 
investments is a key characteristic of 
Eastman Dillon. For both the individual 
and institutional investor. Seasoned 
investors know that very few investment 
firms have this combination of assets. 

Put these strengths to work 
for you. You’ll find Eastman Dillon 
measures up. 


Eastman Dillon helps men with money invest intelligently. 

Eastman Dillon. Union Securities & Co 

Members New York Stock Exchange, □ One Chose Manhattan Plaza. New York. NY. 10005 
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SCORECARD 


LET TV BE YOUR GUIDE 

Merrill Panin, editor of TV Guide and 
a man who knows where the dollars 
and cents are in television, thinks the 
NCAA is all wrong in its football-on- 
TV policy. The NCAA makes up its 
TV schedule before the season begins, 
rather than wait to see which game each 
week shapes up as the liveliest attrac- 
tion. It docs this so that the telecasts 
can be distributed equitably among 
NCAA members and thus be. so to 
speak, a showcase for both college foot- 
ball and the colleges themselves. 

Panitt argues that this policy is hurt- 
ing college football, relatively speaking, 
and that interest in the college game 
should be much higher than it is. He 
cites all sorts of figures to prove this (ex- 
ample: 75 colleges have dropped foot- 
ball), but his clincher is that the NCAA 
will get $ 1 2 million a year for its TV con- 
tract. compared to the NFL’s S25 mil- 
lion. The reason for this vast difference, 
he says, is simply that more people watch 
NFL games than NCAA games, even 
though college football has great appeal 
(he notes that when ABC exercised its 
“wild card" option last year and tele- 
vised USC-Notre Dame, the game drew 
the largest TV audience of any regular- 
season football game ever, pro or col- 
lege, and that the Rose Bowl, which by 
happy coincidence matched the two best 
teams in the country, had a better rat- 
ing than the Sugar Bowl). 

Panitt feels that as long as the NCAA 
is involved with commercial television, 
it could enhance college football by go- 
ingall-out for TV money, instead of loaf- 
ing along at half-speed. Select the game 
to be telecast five days in advance in- 
stead of five months. Look into the pos- 
sibility of playing and telecasting games 
at night, to avoid conflict with stadium 
attendance in the afternoon. Start a post- 
season playoff to determine the national 
champion “and charge the TV people a 
fortune to carry it." Put on the best 
show possible and get full value for it. 

Maybe he’s right. Then again, col- 
li 


lege football is more than USC vs. Notre 
Dame maximum ratings every week, the 
top dollar. Sometimes you can’t sell tra- 
dition, but it is kind of nice to see it on 
TV once in awhile. 

DUM-DUM DUM DUM DUM 

Robert A. Brown of Cody, Wyo. has in- 
vented an ashtray that can be attached 
to a riding saddle (U.S. Patent No. 
3.457,702). This should relieve conser- 
vation-minded Smokey the Bear fans, 
who have been worrying about all those 
cigarette butts the Marlboro cowboy gets 
rid of out in the wild country. 

FAT YEAR 

Whether the NCAA's television policy 
is good or bad doesn’t seem to matter 
to Ohio State. The Buckeyes have led 
the country’s college football teams in 
average attendance per game for 1 1 
straight years and for 17 of the last 18 
The ease with which the big stadium— 
it scats 81,455 — is sold out is the envy 
of virtually every other college team in 
the land and most pro teams, too. 

This season, for example, after reserv- 
ing a substantial block of seats for fac- 
ulty, staff and students, Ohio State put 
its season-ticket books (for the five home 
games) on sale June I. It distributed 
applications to priority groups such as 
alumni and longtime ticket holders, with 
a deadline of 30 days for applications 
to be returned. By June 12, every avail- 
able ticket had been sold. 

A howl of anguish immediately went 
up from almost 10,000 applicants who 
had been shut out, even though they 
had sent their applications in well be- 
fore deadline. But after last season, when 
Ohio State was unbeaten (10-0) as it 
won Big Ten, Rose Bowl and national 
championships, the demand for tickets 
was extraordinary. And when they were 
gone, there was nothing Ohio State could 
do. It has been proposed, usually by 
those who have tried vainly to get tick- 
ets, that the open end of the Ohio Sta- 
dium be closed in with new grandstands. 


But Athletic Director Dick Larkins says. 
“There is no point in adding bad seats," 
and. anticipating other arguments, the 
faculty council flatly states that nothing 
would be solved by adding an extra game 
to the schedule. 

The discontent could conceivably 
cause Ohio State difficulty in the future 
if it runs into a couple of lean years on 
the field, but right now the whole thing 
is the kind of problem a college can 
enjoy. 

WITHOUT A SCOREBOARD 

The National Brewing Company, ma- 
jority stockholder of the Baltimore Ori- 
oles, nowadays does not bid high enough 
to get the advertising space on Balti- 
more’s municipally owned Memorial 
Stadium scoreboard. 

Jerold C. Hoffbcrger, president of the 
brewery and board chairman of the Ori- 
oles, is unperturbed that brewing com- 
petitors have been presenting their mes- 
sages to baseball fans since 1957. 

"If they think it’s worth that much, 
more power to them," Hoffberger said, 
with no particular concern, when the F. 
& M. Schaefer Brewing Company out- 



bid National. “They’ll just have to sell 
that much more beer." 

What Hoffberger well knows is that 
operation of the Memorial Stadium 
scoreboard is so erratic that only the 
strong of will can bear to look in its di- 
rection for long. The Baltimore score- 
board docs not explode, belch flame or 
roar like a passing train. It just sits there 
and fizzles, no matter what the oper- 
ator tries to make it do. Some panels re- 




main blank. Sometimes numbers are su- 
perimposed or cannot be read because 
only some of the bulbs are lighted. 

The trouble, apparently, is not bulbs 
or fuses or overdue bills. It is squirrels. 
The bushy-tailed rodents get in the score- 
board and for some reason known only 
to them and nature, chew on the wires, 
cutting them, shorting them out and 
causing strange things to happen, or not 
to happen. 

For instance, after seven innings of 
play in Houston, the score was present- 
ed as Houston 9, Cincinnati . .4, which 
apparently meant the Reds trailed in runs 
but led in dots. Earlier this season the 
lights in the “outs” panel didn’t work, 
and those totals were transferred to a 
space usually reserved to flash numbers 
explaining official scorers' decisions. At 
the time of baseball’s earlier expansion 
in 1961 a miniscorcboard was set up 
alongside the outmoded larger structure 
to allow all nine out-of-town scores to 
be posted. But nothing has been done 
about the 1969 expansion. Two National 
League scores are omitted when there 
is a full schedule because there just isn’t 
any room. 

City officials are hoping to install a 
new SI million squirrel-proof scoreboard 
someday. Meanwhile, Hoflfbergcr knows 
what he's bidding on. 

PEACE CONFERENCE 

Fairly substantial rumors have been pop- 
ping around Los Angeles that the war- 
ring pro basketball leagues are about to 
follow the lead of pro football and an- 
nounce a merger, possibly within a 
month. Paul Caruso, a Beverly Hills at- 
torney who is also counsel for the ABA’s 
Los Angeles Stars, was approached by 
three NBA owners— reportedly Sam 
Schulman of the Seattle Supersonics, 
Dick Bloch of the Phoenix Suns and 
Franklin Miculi of the San Francisco 
Warriors — and asked to present the 
merger idea to the A BA's executive com- 
mittee. The NBA trio proposed two sep- 
arate leagues with a common draft and, 
after the ABA has been upgraded to 
the level of the NBA, a championship 
playoff or Super Hooper Bowl (Score- 
card. May 19). The Stars and the Oak- 
land Oaks would relocate to avoid con- 
flict in Los Angeles with the Lakers and 
in the San Francisco area with the War- 
riors. Each ABA club would pay a S500,- 
000 indemnity to the NBA. 

Jim Gardner, president of the ABA, 
continued 
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WIDE BELTED TIRE 
made with 


Safety experts recommend a 
safety belt around your waist. 

Delta puts it around your tire toe 
in the new wide Duraglas tire. 

Two flexible safety belts of miracle fiberglass and a strong body 
of dynamic Dynacor high-tensile, super-strength rayon combine 
for maximum driving safety. More strength. More impact re- 
sistance. A smooth, quiet ride. And up to twice the mileage of 
conventional tires. 


Over 25,000 Delta Dealers in the U. S. - - Check the Yellow Pages 
for the one nearest you. 

R High tensile, super strength ragon cord 



86 PROOF • EARLY TIMES DISTILLERY CO., lOUlSVILLE. 


SCORECARD continued 



just 

mention 

my 

name 


denied the merger report, and Walter 
Kennedy. NBA commissioner, said he 
had no knowledge of any meeting. Jim 
Hardy, general manager of the Stars, 
and Alex Hannurn, general nianager of 
the Oaks, insisted that neither team will 
move. But Caruso confirmed that the 
meeting took place. 

“I’m disturbed that it's out.” he said. 
"There have been some tentative dis- 
cussions, but nothing is firmed up. No 
meetings are planned for the immediate 
future, but we hope to get something 
started real soon." 

HELL HATH NO FURY 

Elinor Kaine is a New York City sports- 
writer. Her specialty is professional foot- 
ball. After the New York Jets and the 
New York Giants scheduled a prcscason 
exhibition game at the Yale Bowl — the 
first meeting ever between New York's 
two pro teams— Miss Kaine. a regular 
habitue of pro football press boxes, ap- 
plied for working-press credentials. 

Her routine request stirred up a storm. 
Impossible, she was told. Women are 
not allowed in the Yale Bowl press box. 
The reasons were vague. Tradition and 
all that. Or the fact that there is only 
one rest room and it is for men. (Miss 
Kaine replied, tartly, “I didn’t ask to 
go to the john. I just want to sit in the 
press box.”) 

Miss Kaine has threatened to sue for 
full credentials to the game, which is to 
be played on August 17. and she seems 
to have a case. There is a precedent. In 
April 1954 a prepublication issue of this 
magazine ran an item about a girl named 
Ann Morrissy, who had made history 
of a sort by becoming the first girl sports 
editor of the Cornell Daily Sun. That 
fall Miss Morrissy (now Mrs. Wendcl 
S. Merick) made even more of a stir 
when on October 17 she drew 1 herself 
up to her full 5' 2" and marched into 
the Yale Bowl press box to cover the 
Yalc-Cornell game. Cornell lost 47 21, 
but Miss Morrissy didn't, and we have 
a feeling Miss Kaine won’t, either. 

GONE FISHING 

On the off-chance that there is still some- 
one out there who has not yet made his 
vacation plans, we pass along this real- 
ly fun fishing trip that Pan Am has 
worked up with a Chicago travel agen- 
cy. First, everything is provided', accom- 
modations, all meals and ground trans- 
portation, fishing licenses, all tackle. 


guides and boats. And off you go on 
the trail of trout in Ireland; salmon in 
Norway; on to Yugoslavia for huchen; 
dry-fly fishing in Austria; over to Mo- 
zambique for black marlin; then to New 
Zealand and Paraguay for trout and Ec- 
uador for striped marlin; on to Costa 
Rica, Mexico and Nicaragua for tar- 
pon; a bit of bonefishing in British Hon- 
duras; back to Canada for lake trout 
and big muskies, then home again. 

As any vacationer knows, timing is 
everything. The travel agency figures 
that, with any luck at all. the trip can 
be made in 33 weeks. Air fare comes to 
S2.585.75. And, let’s sec, now, adding 
that to the agency’s price, it brings the 
total trip to S33.763.75. Per person, of 
course. 

Then there is the 316-foot yacht An- 
larna. which once belonged to dictator 
Rafael Trujillo of the Dominican Re- 
public. among others. It has a 55-man 
crew. 31 sails (34,000 square feet), 12 
double staterooms, eight of them with 
fireplaces, and gold-plated fixtures in the 
marble-paneled bathrooms. 

You may charter the Antarna for 
57,800 a day, although Bob Fisher, vice- 
president of the yacht brokerage firm 
of Northrop and Johnson, adds that. 
’’Of course, for longer trips, wc make 
downward adjustments." 

SALES NOTE 

The Athletic Goods Manufacturers As- 
sociation reports that of the $384 mil- 
lion spent for sporting goods last year, 
almost half- SI87million- wasspenton 
golf equipment. 

THEY SAID IT 

• Dick Radatz. 6’ 6". 265-pound Mon- 
treal Expo pitcher, to 5' 6", 165-pound 
Freddie Patek, Pittsburgh Pirate short- 
stop, at the beginning of a fight between 
the Expos and the Pirates: “I’ll take 
you and a player to be named later.” 

• Gerry Philbin. New York Jets end. 
on the emotional statements of some 
teammates that they would not play this 
year if Joe Naniath did not: "George 
Sauer said he'd rather dig ditches. Right 
away 1 knew that George had never dug 
ditches.’.’ 

• Vince Lombardi, Washington Red- 

skins coach, after a TV crew moved too 
close while he was talking privately to 
Quarterback Sonny Jurgensen at training 
camp: “You guys would stick that equip- 
ment in a coffin." end 
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It’s not what 
we rent. 

Its what we 
are. 


Since 1923, we at Hertz have been watching 
the man on the road. The traveling 
businessman, the once-a-year vacationer. 

We’ve seen the sophisticated as well 
as the innocent. 

From what we’ve seen has come an 
awareness of what traveling is like. Of what 
it’s like to be a stranger in town. Of what 
it’s like to be without a hotel room. Perhaps 
to be lost. Or not have the vaguest idea 
where to get a decent meal. 

We at Hertz have taught every 
one of our people to know what it’s 
like. So when you come to the counter 
they would know enough and feel 


enough to give you more than a glib smile. 

In short, we’ve taught them to 
help. In any way they can. And as a company, 
we’ve given them the tools to help in 
many ways they wouldn’t normally be able 
to help. 

Of course, we’ve also given our 
people a fleet of well-maintained Fords and 
other good cars to rent to you. So you get 
a car that doesn’t add to your problems. 
Keeping all this in mind, you become 
aware of the basic difference 
between us and the other rent a car 
companies. They rent you a car. 

We rent you a company. 



You don’t just rent a car.\ou rent a company. 
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THE ROOKIES GIVE IT 

A SHOT 




The College All-Stars overcame 
their awe of the Jets — and even of 
Joe Willie — and in a surprising 
second half nearly scored an upset 

by PAT PUTNAM 



I t took the 1969 College All-Stars 
just 30 minutes last Friday night to 
discover that Super Bowl champions are 
human, the New York Jets included. Ver- 
lon Biggs may weigh 270 pounds, but 
when he knocks you down it only hurts 
a little. And who said Winston Hill has 
fangs? Or that the Jets got Gerry Phil- 
bin in a trade with the Mafia? And. as 
Jimmy Marsalis, the gritty defensive 
back from Tennessee State, pointed out 
at halftime, Joe Namath {see cover) may 
be, well, Joe Namath, but even he can't 
do much if you grab his receivers be- 
fore they grab the ball — about three sec- 
onds before. “They're nothing but a 
bunch of fat old men," growled Run- 
ning Back Ed Podolak. 

And so. lifted by the knowledge that 
the Jets are. indeed, mortal although 
still not convinced that Namath. with a 
glance, couldn’t turn them all to salt 
the All-Stars went out in the second 
half and scared the life out of the cham- 
pions of pro football. “We won, didn't 
we?” snapped the Jets when it was over. 
Yes, but only by 26-24, and only with 
the help of an official who became con- 
fused by the game's blending of pro and 
college rules and nullified a legitimate 
All-Star touchdown. 

The official rcd-tlagged the touchdown 
in the third period after Rudy Redmond 
intercepted a Namath pass, fell down 
without being touched, got up and ran 
34 yards to the end /one. Under All- 
Star Game rules a runner who falls in 
the open without having made contact 
with a defensive player may get up and 
go on. Instead, the ball was brought 
back to the point of interception and 
the All-Stars eventually settled for a field 
goal. By any standard, pro or collegiate, 
three points is not seven, especially when 
you lose by two. 

"The official admitted later that he 
was wrong," said Otto Graham, the All- 
Star coach and sometime sparring part- 
ner for Johnny Sample. “Nobody 
touched our kid." 

At the time the score was 16 7 Jets, 
and it gave promise that this might be- 
come something other than Chicago's 
annual 60-minute exercise in boredom. 

Namath was well protected moat of the time, 
but the All-Stars savored the exceptions. 


Some 74,000 fans had turned out, but 
more to see Namath than a football 
game, and few in this NFL town dared 
hope that the Jets would fall on their 
AFL face masks. The bookies had said 
they wouldn't, and probably not by 17 
points. 

“Oh. is that the spread?" Weeb Ew- 
bank, the Jet coach, had asked the af- 
ternoon of the game. “I don't read the 
papers so 1 didn't know. Besides, I don't 
care about point spreads.” 

Someone noted that if it was 17, then 
the oddsmen were giving the All-Stars 
a better shot at the Jets than they gave 
the Jets in the Super Bowl. The Colts 
were favored by 19 in that one. 

“Oh. is that so," snapped Ewbank, 
suddenly caring a little. “Well, we’ll just 
see how often they gel to Namath. That’s 
what we'll see. This is a damn impor- 
tant game to us. More important than 
the Giant exhibition. Sure we want to 
beat the Giants, but we want to beat 
the All-Stars a lot more. Let's face it: 
we don't want to come in here and lay 
an egg like some NFL teams have. And 
this isn't just for the Jets but for all pro 
football. And if any of our guys don't 
feel the same way, I don't know about 
it." 

The Jets had practiced for the game 
at their training camp at Hofstra Uni- 
versity on Long Island, N.Y.. waiting 
until late Thursday afternoon to fly to 
Chicago on a charter. That evening they 
worked out briefly under the dim lights 
at Soldier Field — “50-watt bulbs," said 
one player— grumbled about the poor 
condition of the turf, then disappeared 
into their hotel rooms. Crowds milled 
around in the lobby hoping to catch a 
glimpse of Namath. but he remained in 
seclusion until the team left by bus for 
the game at 4:30 the next afternoon. 

Meanwhile, in suburban Evanston, 
home of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union and definitely not a tod- 
dlin' town, the All-Stars sat around their 
hotel and wondered why they were there. 
Graham, coaching his ninth such game, 
had acted like a regular Vince Lombardi: 
two-a-day practices for three straight 
weeks. Drills were scheduled to last 90 
minutes but many ran over two hours. 
There were no fat All-Stars. Stung by 
his recent firing by the Washington Red- 
skins, Graham, though he never admit- 
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The All-Stars had a No. 12. too — Greg Cook. 


ted it publicly, was looking for vindi- 
cation through victory. "Oh, yes," said 
a close friend. "I believe he did men- 
tion something about showing those 
monkeys.” 

Curfew was II p.m. In the past Gra- 
ham was known to forgive first offend- 
ers. who usually numbered between 25 
and 30. T his time the first offenders- and 
there were only three spent 30 minutes 
after practice rolling around in a whis- 
tle drill that left them gasping for breath. 
No more missed curfews. 

"Most of these guys don't even want 
to be here. " said Podolak, a starkly frank 
halfback from Iowa who must beat out 
Mike Garrett to win a job at Kansas 
City. "I sure didn't want to play in this 
game. I asked Coach Hank Stram to 
get me out. I asked other people. And 
they did. I was already in the Chiefs' 
camp. But because Simpson and Keyes 
and Ron Johnson didn't show up. they 
called me. And you don't have much 
choice." 

The w rong choice can produce a ban 
from exhibition games. 

"I guess I'm disappointed." continued 
Podolak. who. upon his late arrival, was 
given the locker originally assigned 
Simpson. He immediately nicknamed 
himself O. J. Podolak I feel it's a great 
honor to play in this game. But it's not 
practical, especially when you have to 
go up against a former Hcisman Tro- 
phy w inner on your own team to win a 
position." 

When he arrived in Evanston, Terry 
Hanratty. the Notre Dame quarterback 
w ho would not have a good night against 
the Jets, didn't expect to stay. He brought 
only two shirts, two pairs of slacks. Be- 
cause of a recent knee operation, the 
Steelcrx. who drafted him. told him he 
would flunk the All-Star physical. He 
didn't, so there he was: no clothes, only 
a Slcclcr play book to console him. I 
was really psyched to go to camp. I was 
spending time every night calling plays. 
But then. . . .” lie laughed. "I've ad- 
justed. I'm happy to be here." 

"It's an honor." repeated Jim Sey- 
mour. the Noire Dame receiver who just 
learned he'll report to an Army camp, 
not to the Rams'. Then he grinned: "But 
it's a yes and no honor, since you'd rath- 
er not be here. But I guess we all like 
the idea of a shot at the champion, at 
Joe Namath. We might never get an- 
other chance." 

And they took their shot, although 


in the first half, with Hanratty. then Kan- 
sas’ Bob Douglass, and finally Greg 
Cook of Cincinnati failing at quarter- 
back, it looked as though it was to be a 
blank. 

Hanratty had won the starting role 
by Hipping a coin with Cook. Graham 
had told Douglass early in the camp 
that he couldn't throw as well as those 
other two fellows and the southpaw 
didn't gel to Hip for the honor. 

It didn't really matter: by halftime 
all three failed equally. In the first two 
periods the rookies managed one first 
down on a penalty, seven yards gained 
passing. 12 rushing and had lost 59 yards 
through penalties. Perhaps all had been 
afflicted by what I red Dryer feared the 
most. "There's a certain fascination in 
the thought of going against Namath." 
said the big defensive end from San Di- 
ego State (Giants). "I'm afraid I may 
just stand there and stare at him for a 
few plays." 

W hatever the Stars' problem. Namath. 
although somewhat rusty from a six- 
month layoff and with less than two 
weeks of practice, had little trouble mov- 
ing the Jets. Except into the end zone. 
In that half. Joe went 10 for 19 for 198 
yards and the Jets added 90 more run- 
ning. But they scored only one touch- 
down on a three-yard run by Matt 
Snell- and two field goals by Jim Tur- 
ner. Once they even stalled inside the 
rookies' three after arriving there with 
a first down. Still, they led 13-0, and 
that looked like 12 more points than 
they would need. 

But the rookies spent the rest period 
wisely. First they congratulated them- 
selves on still being alive, and they took 
note that hardly anyone was bloody. 
1 hen one player offered a startling dis- 
covery. "You know," he said, "during 
one time-out I was just standing around 
so I started counting Biggs' arms and 
legs. You know what, he's only got two 
of each." And. he informed everyone, 
he had counted twice to make sure. It 
was. as Scy mour would say later, the col- 
lective realization that professionals are 
human, too. 

Even Namath? 

"Well. no. not Namath." said Podo- 
lak. with- a cheerful grin. "You know. 
He's God." 

"You can say that again." said Ron 
Pritchard, the excellent linebacker from 
Arizona State who is moving on to the 
Oilers. "One time we had a blitz and I 
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know I didn't give it away. But Na- 
math picked it up. Before I even hit the 
line of scrimmage Pete Lammons was 
in behind me and Namath had the ball 
to him. He reads, man, he reads." 

No longer awed by the Jets, the Stars 
went out in the second half to play their 
game. Altie Taylor got it going with a 78- 
yard return of a kickoff after the Jets 
had made it 16-0 on Turner's third field 
goal. Then Cook, who had completed 
but one pass for four yards in the first 
half, found himself. ‘‘He surprised us,“ 
said Podolak. “Allofasuddcn he seemed 
to get poise. The whole picture of what 
was happening snapped into his mind. 
It was there and he called some beau- 
tiful plays." 

Three of the plays were touchdown 
passes: 17 yards to Gene Washington 
of Stanford (49ers); 12 yards to Bob 
Klein of USC (Rams); and then, with 
16 seconds to play, 19 yards to Jerry Le- 
vias of SMU (Oilers). Those, with Roy 
Gcrela’s 28-yard field goal after the 
aborted touchdown, were all the clock 
would allow . 

The Jets, in the meantime, had 
matched their first-half output, again get- 
ting a touchdown from Snell, this on a 
pretty 35-yard run, and a fourth field 
goal by Turner. Namath completed sev- 
en of 13 for 94 yards before leaving 
with five minutes to play. He wasn’t all 
that happy with his performance. 

‘‘I had some receivers open and I over- 
threw them," he said later, with some 
disgust. Then, shrugging, he added, "But 
we won, and that's what counts. We've 
got five exhibitions to go and we’ll be 
ready when the season opens.” 

Best of all, the knees took several sav- 
age raps yet held up beautifully. "I just 
wish," he said, "I could come out of all 
the games feeling as good as I do now.” 

Namath even fared better than Gra- 
ham, who, after an argument with Sam- 
ple, came away with a cut on the bridge 
of his nose. Their quarrel was not new. 
They have been battling since 1958, when 
Sample was on the All-Stars and Gra- 
ham didn’t let him play until the last 
three minutes. Then Otto wrote Ewbank, 
who was coaching at Baltimore, and said 
Sample would never make it as a pro. 

The latest incident was touched off in 
the fourth quarter when Sample raised 
a mouse under Washington's left eye. 
"It was a right cross," said Washington. 
On the next play, Graham thought he 
detected Sample clotheslining Washing- 


ton and he protested to the officials. Sam- 
ple dropped by to mention that Gra- 
ham was, among other things, a bum, a 
lousy coach and stupid. Demanding 
equal time, Graham rushed out onto 
the field and, while no one is sure who 
fired first, Graham got off several punch- 
es to Sample’s helmet, which is not the 
best move he could have made, and the 
Jet cornerback either led or countered 
by driving his helmet into Graham's 
nose. The officials decided the Stars 
should be penalized 15 yards. 

Undaunted, Cook dropped back, 
watched Levias race into the end zone 
five yards ahead of Sample and threw 
to his speedy little receiver for a touch- 
down. Seconds later, after a futile on- 


side kick, the game was over and both 
teams were in their dressing rooms. 

It had been a curious game. The All- 
Stars, even though minus Simpson, 
Keyes and the rest, had been impressive. 
Surely Greg Cook, Altie Taylor, Jerry 
Levias, Gene Washington, Jimmy Mar- 
salis, the defensive back, and Roy Gcre- 
la, the field-goal kicker, will be heard 
from again, many of them this season. 

And so will Joe Namath. O.K., so he 
didn’t complete any touchdown passes. 
But he did lead the Jets to victory, just 
as he did last January, and anyone who 
is pleased to believe he didn't look as 
sharp as he did on that memorable af- 
ternoon in Miami would be wise to check 
him again when the season starts, end 
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Rx: A DH FACTOR FOR 
BASEBALL ILLS 


A minor-league experiment that permits a permanent pinch-hitter to bat for 
the pitcher has put more pep into the offense by WILLIAM LEGGETT 



DHs would spare fans such antics as these by Dean Chance, the classic good-pitch, no-hit. 


F ootball decided to liven up its of- 
fense way back in 1911. when Gus 
Dorais and Knute Rockne showed that 
a ball could indeed be thrown overhand 
in the air from one man to another. 
The purists screamed, though no hard- 
er, perhaps, than they did in 1954 when 
the National Basketball Association in- 
stituted a 24-second clock that literally 
saved the game. This year baseball took 
a couple of timid steps in the same lib- 
erating direction. One was the lowering 
of the pitchers' mound. Another was a 
tightening of the strike zone. Both 
brought a few agonized cries (mostly 
from pitchers), hut they have helped re- 
\ivc the game (SI. Aug. 4). Last week a 
survey of a third experiment thus far 
limited to the minors— produced even 
more encouraging news: the Designated 
Hitter is shaking up the game. 

Call it the DH Factor. It is a remedy 
to spare us all the agony of watching 
pitchers take three futile swings or 
mess up a simple bunt attempt every 
time they slink to the plate. The DH 
for Designated Hitter is a special man 
in the lineup who takes the field only 
to bat in the pitcher's position. Baseball 
authorized the International League to 
employ this innovation on a trial ba- 
sis this season, and so far after 2.500 
appearances of DHs— the figures show 
that not only is the hitting improved, 
but the pitchers last through more com- 
plete games and the fans get more ac- 
tion. The use of Designated Hitters has 
cut as much as 10 minutes off the av- 
erage time of games. 

Baseball's more conservative elements 
are already on record with the opinion 
that the rule takes strategy away from 
the game and thwarts the development 
of some pitchers, since the starters w ho 
do not have to be removed for a pinch 
hitter- stay around longer. Many others, 
however, arc already high on the new 
rule, and may soon force the majors to 
consider using DHs in American and 
National League games. 

Harry Dalton, the young general man- 
ager of the Baltimore Orioles, is con- 
ducting a survey among International 
League managers, writers and fans, and 
if the results are favorable. Baltimore 
could be- a strong advocate for major 
league DHs. The Orioles have the most 
progressive organization in the game, 
but they do not draw well at the 
gate, so Baltimore would be a natural 
leader in trying to institute changes 


that will brighten up the offense. 

Reduced to its simplest, the Desig- 
nated Hitter rule specifies that before a 
game starts the manager name one hit- 
ler to bat in the place of the pitcher. Al- 
though ninth place is the position where 
the DH is usually put, he can be listed 
anywhere. Once in that spot, however, 
he is locked into it, allhough if the man- 
ager wants to play the lefty-righty per- 
centages he may pinch-hit for his DH. 
and then the pinch-hitter stays in the 
game as the new DH. 

George Sislcr Jr., the forward-think- 
ing president of the International 
League, is sold on the idea for base- 
ball’s future, Sislcr says he would rec- 
ommend the new' rule to the majors. 
"It has done exactly what we had in 
mind," he says. "That is. it has put 
more offense into the game. There is no 
question that our games are more in- 
teresting, because now there is constant 
pressure and suspense since there is no 
weak spot in the lineup." 

In 366 of the first 404 games played 
in the International this year the DH 
made a hit, scored a run or batted one 
in. The league’s DHs are batting .270, 
and few major league pitchers have ever 
even approached that neighborhood. 
The top-hitting pitchers last year were 
Jim Lonborg of the Red Sox at .282 
and Jim Maloney of the Reds at .243, 
but the bulk of the pitchers are closer 
to the other extreme, down to the depths 
of Dean Chance, who has been .026, 
.033 and .054 the last three seasons. 

"The rule has caught on in popularity 
with the fans," Sisler says. "By having 
a Designated Hitter and by allowing the 
starting pitcher to stay in the game long- 
er, we are giving the fans the best talent 
we have at all limes." 

One of the more interesting person- 
alities involved in the Designated Hit- 
ter experiment is Dave Campbell, a 26- 
ycar-old left-handed hitter for the Roch- 
ester Red Wings, the Orioles' top farm 
club. Playing for Elmira in the Eastern 
League last season, Campbell hit only 
.231, with 43 runs driven in and five hom- 
ers. Cal Ripken, now' the Rochester man- 
ager after working at Elmira last year, 
has used Campbell as his DH for a va- 
riety of reasons. "Jim hit a lot of balls 
really hard in the Eastern League last 
year," Ripken says, "balls that would 
have been doubles or homers in the In- 
ternational League, because there is a 
big difference in the size of the parks. 


When 1 realized that the Designated Hit- 
ter rule was going to be used this sea- 
son, I thought of Campbell. I prefer to 
use the Designated Hitter in the nine 
hole to put more punch in the bottom 
of the batting order. During one two- 
week period when the rest of our lineup 
was going bad. those three men down 
at the bottom were carrying the club." 

For two weeks Campbell pounded the 
ball better than he ever had. hitting .377. 
A rugged, good-looking athlete from 
Hartsville, S.C . Campbell began to at- 
tract a special fame as a DH. He vault- 
ed up among the league's top hitters 
and is still second in runs batted in on 
a club that has some good prospects. 

"Being the Designated Hitter," Camp- 
bell said last week at Silver Stadium in 
Rochester, "made me start to think a 
little more about hitting. If the pitcher 
got me the first time I could go back to 
the bench and think about how he had 
done it and w hat I had done wrong. Be- 
cause 1 didn't have to go out and play 
in the field the idea of hitting was more 
on my mind. I had never done much 
pinch-hitting, but I know it's different. 
With the Designated Hitter rule you go 
up to bat and know that if you don't 
get a hit the first time up that you are 
still going to get two or three more 
chances." 

Campbell's productive bat. a series of 
injuries and military commitments have 
recently forced him into the defensive 
starting lineup at first base, and he has 
already noticed the difference. "When I 
was the Designated Hitter I trained my- 
self differently before the games," he 
says. "1 would run enough to get my- 
self into a good sweat so that I would 
be loose and not all tied up when I 
went up to hit. Maybe the job was eas- 
ier and more of a mental thing, but since 
I’ve been starting I haven't been hitting 
the ball as well." 

Last week Lee MacPhail. the general 
manager of the New York Yankees and 
one of the men who pushed hard for 
the DH trial, was sitting in his office at 
Yankee Stadium looking over statistics 
from the International League. "Obvi- 
ously," MacPhail said, "the Designated 
Hitter has had some effect, and part of 
it can be seen in the pitching statistics. 
The ratio of hits to innings pitched is 
higher — much higher — than it was last 
year. The idea of the rule was that it 
would serve as an experiment so that 
we had something in reserve to study in 


case the defense continued to hold an 
edge over the offense. 

"The swing back to offense so far 
has been fine, but I want to analyze the 
full statistics at the end of the season. 
The question remains: Has the hitting 
been helped so much by the lower mound 
and the smaller strike zone, or has ex- 
pansion really been the main reason for 
the apparent increase in hitting? The Des- 
ignated Hitter has allowed a lot of play- 
ers to get to bat more often than they 



Sisler says the DH has been popular. 


normally would, and in this way it has 
already accomplished something produc- 
tive. I would like to sec it continued in 
the minors." 

Certainly the results of the Interna- 
tional League trial have shown the Des- 
ignated Hitter to be an experiment worth 
careful consideration, and if the Orioles 
decide to push for its adoption the ma- 
jors could be in for more of the in- 
fighting baseball is famous for. The con- 
servatives may win out again over those 
who do not dream about the ghost of 
Abner Doubleday every night, but then 
baseball, like the turtle, may decide in- 
stead that progress is seldom made with- 
out sticking your neck out. end 
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The wind wasn't up to much and storms stayed away — but when 22 ocean-going sailboats headed 
into Lake Superior, they established the dearest, cleanest race of them all by HUGH D. WHALL 

ACROSS A BIG DRINK OF WATER 


T here is Bob and Mark and let’s 
sec, now — Jim and Bill. Bill is the 
one who is off in the Army. Then there 
is Gordon and John and Dave. There 
also is Martha, one girl in there among 
the seven sons — but Martha, like Bill, 
was not aboard the 40-foot sloop Snark 
for the inaugural of the Trans-Superior 
Race, the longest freshwater ‘‘ocean” 
race ever held. 

Heading this homemade crew of sons 
whose ages range from 16 to 29 is the 
skipper, and father. Dr. John Pierpont 
of White Pine, Mich., who confesses to 
a bit of confusion about the team line- 
up. “Now, let me see," he says. “First 
came Dave. Then John, Bill, Gordon 
... no, wait a minute, that’s wrong. 
It's Jim, then Martha and. . . .’’ No 
matter. What was even more confusing 
to an outsider who sailed aboard the 
Snark was that most of the sons also 
carry nicknames. Like. “Crock.” And. 
“Satch" and “Gob.” 

But apart from fathering a one-fam- 
ily crew perhaps the only one of its 
size from Sydney to Newport Dr. Pier- 
pont also is responsible for establishing 
what could become a classic in long-dis- 
tance sailing: the 380-odd mile haul from 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich, to Duluth, Minn. 
It had a classic look from the start— and 
it was not surprising that a fleet of 22 
ocean racers of one brand or another 
turned out for the event last week. 

Ranging in length from the wash ba- 
sin-sizcd 24-foot Cygnus to the 52-foot 
scratch boat Tamara, the boats hailed 
from inland ports such as Sheboygan, 
Duluth, Marquette, Mich., and Port Ar- 
thur, Ontario — strange sounding places 
to sailors unaccustomed to freshwater. 

What drew all of them was a course 
that proposed to be as unusual as it prom- 
ised to be tough (above). First of all. 
the boats would start from the Lake 
Huron side of the famous Soo Locks, 
where an endless train of freighters pass 
up and down going to or coming from 
Lake Superior. The fleet of yachts would 
then lock up to the St. Mary's River, 
which itself forms a mouth into Supe- 
rior. Starting the actual race at Point 
Iroquois — providing they followed the 
most direct routes to Duluth — the boats 
would then bend around Michigan’s 
Keweenaw Peninsula, roughly the half- 
way mark, before leaving for the Apos- 
tle Islands. The finish lay approximately 
80 miles beyond, up a forcfingcrlikc bight 


in the lake. Prevailing westerlies in fact 
as irregular as they are regular — theo- 
retically would mean a beat against the 
wind to test stamina and stomachs. And 
finally, capes, bays and islands would 
strongly challenge the navigators. 

But most of all the weather, in all its 
famous moodiness, fascinated the crews. 
As every sailor who’d ever crossed Su- 
perior’s frigid waters was willing to at- 
test before the race began, the event was 
a natural at least for men bent on prov- 
ing they had won their seaboots the hard 
way. “The water is so cold,” explained 
Dr. Pierpont (who, like others from Su- 
perior, refers scornfully to Michigan, 
Erie and Huron as “those lower lakes"), 
“that it is said whenever anyone drowns 
here the body never comes up. The lake 
refuses to give up its dead, so to speak." 

Indeed, to combat the cold, the sea- 
bag of a typical Lake Superior hand con- 
tains a wet suit— as well as several items 
of ski togs, almost down to the boots. 
‘The weather is liable to blow in so sud- 
denly and so ferociously,” said Dr. Pier- 
pont, "that even ore carriers hundreds 
of feet long have been known to snap 
in two like dry spaghetti." It was enough 
to make an East Coaster anxious. 
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Still, contrary to such mournful ti- 
dings, the weather preceding the race had 
been warm and fair. Not that anyone 
was lulled into believing the balmy days 
were there to stay. An hour or so be- 
fore leaving for the locks a portly and 
sadistically cheerful weatherman came 
to each boat and delivered the latest 
forecast. “Synopsis," it read. "A vig- 
orous low-pressure system will move 
into. . . And, “This storm will. . . ." 

“Well," declared Dr. Picrpont, sound- 
ing satisfied that his buildup for the race 
was apparently about to be verified, 
"like I say: the only thing you've got to 
be prepared for on Superior is the unex- 
pected. Despite the forecast, it will prob- 
ably be calm the whole way." 

Unfortunately, for Dr. Picrpont at any 
rate, his diagnosis was correct. Not only 
did the vigorous low rush vigorously 
through far ahead of the fleet— showing 
only a flash or two of lightning as it 
went— but a monumental high-pressure 
system behind it settled in on Lake Su- 
perior, turning it pacific to a fault. But 
if it disappointed freshwater sailors with 
its calmness, the lake went a long way 
to make amends by offering saltwater 
sailors the novel experience of racing 
over water pure enough to drink. 

“Here, Satch, get me a pan," Dr. Pier- 
pont said minutes before the start. Dip- 
ping into the green water, he hauled up 
a long drink and then passed the pan 
around. The water, cool and clear, was 
more than sweet. It had the nutty taste of 
water freshly sprung from mountain 
rock. And all about there lay nearly 3,000 
cubic miles of the stuff, a whole lot of the 
world’s potable water. Dishwashing— a 
chore on saltwater ocean racers where 
soap won't get sudsy and dish towels get 
gummy — suddenly became as easy as 
dishwashing at home in the kitchen sink. 
Hot, fresh water gushed from practically 
every spigot, and the little spray that 
came aboard neither stung nor caked, 
nor crusted the lip. 

Nibbling across the first geographic 
mark of the course, Whitefish Bay, the 
fleet finally reached Whitefish Point at 
dusk— just in time to run out of wind. 
The boats were over deep but brightly 
shimmering fishing nets installed beneath 
the surface for a mile beyond the land 
to catch cisco chub, lake trout, or the 
whitefish, for which Lake Superior is 
famous. 

With nightfall, thermals off the land 
came in from astern— dictating a shift 


from genoa jib to spinnaker. Then a 
full moon rose, and the temperature be- 
gan its customary drop. At midnight, 
in calm water, the helmsman was con- 
verted into an Eskimo — gripping the 
wheel spokes with gloved hands, bun- 
dled in everything from thermal under- 
wear to shirts, sweaters and a ski jacket 
and fur cap. By the shafting light of the 
aurora borealis, his breath was clearly 
visible as it puffed from his mouth ev- 
ery time he exhaled. 

It was the same for everyone— and, 
seemingly, everyone was around. By the 
nature of the course, the weather and 
the competition, the fleet — although 
strung out according to size from head 
to tail — was bunched in clumps of sim- 
ilar-sized boats which rarely lost track 
of each other. Aboard Smirk, the sight 
of Tigress. Flying Jenny III , occasionally 
Tamara and Alexa provided a constant 
urge to try harder. Even during the eve- 
ning cocktail hours — a luxury enjoyed 
aboard few ocean racers but an indis- 
pensable part of Snark — only the weath- 
er was as important as the nearby com- 
petition. "What do we do when ice starts 
to form in the rigging?" asked a Pier- 
pont son one cold evening. 

“Chip it off and stick it in a glass," 
came the quick retort from his father. Al- 
though it often felt as though it might, ice 
never did actually form on the shrouds. 
And by the fourth slow day out, Tues- 
day, the thermometer got so high that 
three sons went swimming in the fath- 
omless water. Jumping overboard with 
pink complexions, they clambered back 
blue all over, despite swearing the wa- 
ter was as warm as they had ever felt it. 
Not far away, meanwhile, the Coast 
Guard escort vessel Naugatuck found 
the going so slow that a boat drill served 
as an excuse for the crew to go fishing. 
Finally, radio reception remained poor, 
as it usually is due to interference caused, 
so it is said, by the huge iron deposits 
in the Mesabi Range. Daily reports from 
the boats were hopelessly garbled. 

There were miles of constant effort 
to keep Snark going in the fluky air, 
threading between low-lying Devils and 
Rocky Islands in the Apostles, with the 
Porcupine Mountains away to the south- 
east. And always nearby lurked Snark' s 
constant companions, the 33-year-old Ti- 
gress, one of a Sparkman and Stephens- 
designed class called the New York 32, 
and the Pearson 43, Flying Jenny III, 
and Alexa, the latter only 38 feet long. 


Somehow, no matter what was tried 
aboard Snark, this little group refused 
to go away. Even at the last moment, 
as the vast lift bridge guarding Duluth’s 
harbor entrance emerged from the dark- 
ness before dawn on the fifth morning, 
the group was still clustered. 

Then Tigress crossed the line — not 
only to finish first but to win on hand- 
icap as well, a difficult double play con- 
sidering the weather conditions that usu- 
ally favor small fry. As for Snark, she 
took second in Class A and fourth over- 
all behind Flying Jenny III and Alexa. 

“We came up here thinking it would 
be heavy weather, and we’d do good," 
said George Lyon, who owns Tigress. 
“Instead it turned out to be light— and 
we did good anyhow.” 

He didn't really sound all that sur- 
prised, however, since the 32s, although 
ancient by today’s standards, are fa- 
mously swift. But his crew had another 
reason for the Tigress’ success. They 
pointed to Owner Lyon’s bullwhip 
draped on the backstay. “I think we 
must have changed sails on the average 
of five times every 20 minutes," one of 
them said. “We went from jenny to float- 
er to spinnaker and back again. You 
don’t get action like that unless the skip- 
per arms himself beforehand." Thanks 
to their scrambling about. Tigress' speed 
never dropped below one-half knot, de- 
spite the calm-bound course. 

Meanwhile, as the rest of the fleet drib- 
bled in, the front-runners savored Du- 
luth. It is not Bermuda, Nassau, New- 
port or even Chicago. In fact, Duluth is 
more on the style of Fall River, Mass., 
or San Pedro, Calif. Certainly, the town 
is not sailboat oriented. “It must be a 
long lifetime since two dozen sailing craft 
were making their way from the eastern 
end of Lake Superior to this port, all at 
the same time," noted the Duluth News- 
Tribune in a lead editorial headlined his- 
toric sailing race. “And some child 
born here Wednesday may find his birth- 
day in the record books as the last day 
of the first Trans-Superior sailing race," 
it continued. 

Still, for sailors interested in sailing 
rather than sailing's sideshows, the 
Trans-Superior has arrived — as surely as 
the fact that next time not only will it 
be cold but the wind will do its stuff, 
too. Dr. Pierpont says so. So do John, 
Dave, Gordon, Bob, Mark and Jim. That 
is, Satch, Crock, Gob . . . and you 
know. ind 
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Archer Hardy Ward won the national title 
when he was only 10. Now, at 19, he 
keeps his nose to the bowstring and has 
a sharp eye on the world championships 


THE HARDY 
BOY AND 
HIS BOW 
AND ARROW 

by HERMAN WEISKOPF 



H ardy Ward shoots with some or the 
crookedest lingers and straightest 
arrows in the world of archery. At the 
age of 19 he already has won two U.S. 
national championships and next week 
he will try to add a world title to the col- 
lection. But whether or no he succeeds, 
at the end of the tournament Hardy 
Ward’s fingers will resemble those of a 
man who has spent a lifetime clutching 
at needle-sharp straws. 

The index, middle and ring fingers of 
his right hand will be blistered and swol- 
len like overdone hot dogs from the strain 
of pulling a bowstring that requires 46 
pounds of pressure. Since he often holds 
the bowstring for an agonizing 20 or 30 
seconds before release, after shooting 
1,000 arrows in a week he cannot 
straighten out his fingers for hours. 

In attempts to alleviate the pain and 
swelling. Ward has soaked his fingers 
in water, painted them with iodine and 
once, in desperation, even took a pseudo 
doctor's advice and slept with his right 
hand wrapped in bacon. None of the 
cures has worked, so Ward — trying to 
forget sits back, cracks his knuckles 
and waits for the 1972 Olympics, when 
he hopes to win the first gold medal in 
archery since the sport was dropped from 
competition in 1922. 

If Ward does not attain his goal it 
could be because he has been too suc- 
cessful for his own good. He has been a 
winner so often while yet so young that 
other youngsters have been encouraged 
to crowd into this neglected sport. The 
competition has become intense. 

“For years there were almost no tour- 
naments, and there were no more than 
1,000 target archers,’’ says Clayton 
Shenk, executive secretary of the Nation- 
al Archery Association. “Now there are 
1,000,000 archers in this country." Har- 
dy’s success convinced teen-agers that 
they could skip intermediate competition 
for boys 1 5 through 1 8 and jump right in 
against adults. A boy named Dave Keag- 
gy Jr. won the adult title in 1963 when he 
was 16, but a lot of people thought it was 
a fluke. Then Hardy came along a few 
years later and he won at 16, and sud- 
denly kids everywhere were dropping 
their baseball bats and buying bows. 


Starting with next week's world cham- 
pionship in Valley Forge, Pa., Ward be- 
gins pursuit of one of the most unique 
doubles in archery history. First, he will 
attempt to become the youngest ever to 
win that title, shooting against some 225 
archers from more than 30 nations, Even 
the Russians are coming. The second of 
Ward’s objectives will be to try to be- 
come the first modern bowman to win 
a third American adult title. His chance 
for that will come a week after the world 
meet and will also be in Valley Forge. 

After winning his first championship 
at 16, Ward finished second at 17 and 
then returned to his hometown. Mt. 
Pleasant, Texas, last year once again as 
the U.S. champion. Mt. Pleasant is a 
yawn in the middle of the road between 
Dallas and Texarkana. It is a town of 
14,400 that lazes in the northeast cor- 
ner of the state on the fringe of the piney- 
woods region. Little things mean a lot 
in Mt. Pleasant, primarily because there 
are no big things to fret about. It is the 
kind of town where folks lament that 
the local restaurant’s turkey dinner now 
comes from a round can and not straight 
from the barnyard. 

Don Ward Sr. is a Boy Scout exec- 
utive and doubles as the family seam- 
stress. His wife Martha works a night 
shift at a munitions factory. Sonja Diane, 
18, and Butch. 17, are fine tennis play- 
ers, and 9-year-old Debbie wants to play 
on the high school football team. Don- 
nie, 13, is the Dr. Dolittle of Mt. Pleas- 
ant, befriending birds, dogs, cats, squir- 
rels and lizards wherever he goes. 

Hardy is a premed student at Kilgore 
Junior College and he has a tough scho- 
lastic schedule, but he still manages to 
get in four hours of archery practice a 
day. His only other major pastime is a 
normal one. “You might say," his fa- 
ther says, “that when he gave up Boy 
Scouting he took up girl scouting." 

Hardy Ward is a handsome young 
man who would “like for people to think 
he’s a playboy," says his father. "But 
he’s not." Nonplayboy Hardy has been 
known to fall sound asleep while out 
on a date. 

In manner. Hardy is reserved, quiet 
and impeccably polite, given over to 


“Yes, sir" and “Thank you, ma’am." 
Archer Jack Hoffarth recalls one night 
several years ago when he and another 
archer were out for a late stroll after 
the first day of a tournament. "We were 
walking past a playground," he says, 
“and we heard these noises. I asked who 
was there, and a voice came back. ’It’s 
me, sir. Hardy Ward. I couldn’t sleep, 
so I decided to do some exercises.’ I 
looked more closely and, sure enough, 
there was Hardy climbing the monkey 
bars.” 

There has been no parental pressure 
on Hardy to take up the arrow and the 
bow — no intense coaching starting at age 
3. Hardy did not get interested in arch- 
ery until he was 5, when his parents 
bought him a $6 bow for his birthday. 
For the next seven years Hardy’s shoot- 
ing was restricted to the backyard, where 
he riddled milk cartons filled with sand, 
and to the woods and fields, where he 
picked off jackrabbits darting through 
the brush, as well as deer, squirrels, pos- 
sum and birds. 

"We didn’t have any idea how good 
he was," recalls his father, “so we all 
piled into the car and took him to a tour- 
nament in Arkansas to find out. It was 
field archery, where you shoot at tar- 
gets simulating animals. He had never 
shot any targets like this. We promised 
him a new bow if he shot 400 on the 
last round. Hardy was only 12, and he 
hadn’t done too well the first day, but 
one of the older archers noticed that 
his arrows were all bent. He straightened 
them out, and then Hardy went out and 
shot 518 — a junior national field rec- 
ord— the first time he ever tried the last 
course." Before long. Hardy was prac- 
ticing daily and traveling front one tour- 
nament to another. He won so many 
first-place trophies that a corner of the 
house had to be set aside for them. 

Then came disaster. "I froze," he re- 
calls. " I was 1 5 and I couldn’t shoot any- 
more. It got so bad that I decided to 
use a clicker on my bow. It was either 
that or stop shooting." A clicker is a lit- 
tle metal arm through which the arrow 
is drawn as the archer pulls back the 
string. It enables him to concentrate on 
aiming. A good aim is wasted if the arch- 
continued 
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cr cannot always draw the arrow back 
the same distance on each shot. If his 
draw is merely one-eighth of an inch 
longer than usual, he is apt to be sev- 
eral feet out of the gold, or bull’s-eye, 
at 90 meters. A clicker permits him to 
draw back almost all the way, aim and 
then, when that last fraction of an inch 
of the arrow tip slips through the metal 
arm and causes a clicking sound, he 
knows it is time to fire. 

“Hardy was the first to win a na- 
tional title with a clicker," says Earl 
Hoyt, owner of the Hoyt Archery Com- 
pany. which makes the bows used by 
most of the world’s leading marksmen. 
“The clicker has been the single most 
important factor in improved scores and 
in the retention of archers in the sport. 
You see. at some time or other every' arch- 
er runs into the problem of freezing. 
He just can’t shoot right, and the hard- 
er he tries, the worse he gets. Until Hardy 
popularized the clicker, freezing was 
something like a terminal disease.” 

Most archers now use clickers, includ- 
ing some of the youngsters who are on 
the U.S. team. Three of the four mem- 
bers are teen-agers: Ward, 16- year-old 
Steve Lieberman of Reading, Pa. and 15- 
year-old John Williams of Cranesville, 
Pa. The fourth is Ray Rogers, 32, of Mus- 
kogee, Okla., who in 1967 beat out Ward 


for the U.S. title and won the world 
championship. 

“I really want this world champion- 
ship," Ward says. “I would have won 
at 17 if they hadn't made a rule change 
the day before the competition started. 
All of a sudden they decided it was il- 
legal to use peep sights with calibrations 
or magnification. It was like learning 
how to shoot all over again. But A1 Mul- 
ler fixed them. He showed up with cal- 
ibrations marked on the lens of one of 
his eyeglasses. The officials noticed, and 
they got all excited. It was all in fun. Al 
is blind in one eye, and all he had done 
was to put some meaningless markings 
on his glasses and he had people hop- 
ping up and down all over. 

"After the first day I was in 27th 
place. The blisters on my right hand 
broke— I had practiced too much the 
day before trying to get used to shoot- 
ing without my regular sight— and each 
time I shot, the blood flew. By the 
time I was done shooting, my white 
shirt (archers must wear all-white uni- 
forms during international matches) was 
covered with red. My fingers screamed, 
but I shot a world championship one- 
round-record 1,179 and moved up to 
second place with two arrows to go. 
Then somebody behind me clicked a 
motorized camera just as I was getting 


ready for my next-to-the-last shot. I 
thought it was my clicker, and I let go 
too soon and got only a seven. I got a 
10 on my last shot, but I lost second 
place by one point. I was really dis- 
appointed that I didn’t win at 17. If I 
win at 19, well, I just feel that some- 
body younger will come along and win 
some day. Why not? Kids are doing it 
in all other sports." 

One such youngster is Johnny Wil- 
liams, a high schooler who finished first 
at the U.S. tryouts in St. Louis and also 
set world records, shooting 1,242 in a 
single day and scoring 320 at 70 meters. 
As spectacular as Williams was, it was 
Hardy Ward who caused even more of 
a sensation at the trials in June. To be 
able to compete for the U.S. in the forth- 
coming world championship. Hardy had 
to finish at least fourth. As it turned 
out, he barely earned the fourth spot 
on the team, but he overcame so many 
misfortunes in doing so that his feats 
have become archery legend. 

His woes began a week before the try- 
outs when he was playing golf on a pitch- 
and-putt course with his girl. Hardy's 
father explains what happened this way: 
"She hit the ball over a fence and Har- 
dy tried to show off for her by jumping 
over the fence, and when he did he sprung 
his ankle." What he "sprung" were lig- 
aments in his right foot, and the injury 
hobbled him badly. 

Then, too, Hardy’s practice time had 
been seriously curtailed. He had not shot 
during the four weeks prior to final ex- 
ams at school. Even when he returned 
home it was difficult for him to prac- 
tice. He had a 12-hour-day job and, on 
top of that, his target range also serves 
as a baseball field for youngsters in Mt. 
Pleasant. 

With his parents, Hardy rode 650 miles 
in the family car to St. Louis, where he 
got in two days of practice before tak- 
ing part in the trials. Other archers who 
saw him agreed that he was shooting 
amazingly well and that he would be 
the man to beat. But on Ward’s final 
practice shot, his bow cracked. 

He rushed to Hoyt’s factory in near- 
by Bridgeton, Mo. and got a bow sim- 
ilar to the broken one. It seemed futile, 
however, for it takes months for an arch- 
er to become wedded to his bow, to 
work out the kinks and to tune it del- 
licately to his own style. 

The night before the tryouts, Hoyt 
said, "Now we’ll find out how great an 
continued 
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“Lots of things 
have changed 
here in England 
since 1769. 

Drinking 
Gordon’s Gin 
isn’t one of them. 
Thank goodness.” 

Mr. Herbert Kretzmer, 
Drama Critic, 

London Daily Express 

Nothing approaches the 
excitement of an opening night in 
the West End— except, perhaps, 
an opening night party at which 
the martinis are exactly prepared 
with Gordon's Gin. 

You see. Mr. Gordon's superbly 
dry discovery has been an 
acclaimed hit among the English 
for two centuries. Indeed, the 
notices are international: 

Gordon’s is now the biggest 
selling gin in England, America, 
the world! 
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archer he is. Shooting with a new bow 
and under the pressure of this compe- 
tition is going to be the biggest chal- 
lenge of his life.” 

Mrs. Ward was optimistic. “When 
Hardy was 15 he was riding his bicycle 
when he was hit by a car," she said. 
“The scat of his bicycle wound up un- 
der the car, but Hardy was thrown clear. 
All that happened to him was that he 
tore his trousers when he landed. He al- 
ways seems to get out of the worst mess- 
es in good shape. I keep telling him 
that he has an angel sitting on his shoul- 
der. He'll need that angel during the 
next two days.” 

The next day, however, it seemed as 
if Lucifer were seated on Ward's shoul- 
der Trying to adjust to his new bow, 
he completely missed his target three 
times, more than he usually misses dur- 
ing a full season. When the first day of 
the two-day trial was over- international 
competition for men is held at distanc- 
es of 90, 70, 50 and 30 meters, with 36 
arrows being shot from each range he 


was tied for 13th place, 23 points out of 
the critical fourth spot. At that, he was 
fortunate, for he caught a seven-point 
error in his score that would have made 
his plight worse yet. 

Hardy had to return to Hoyt's fac- 
tory to make adjustments on his bow. 
and the night before the final round of 
the trials he was still practicing at well 
past 10 o'clock. His mother stood near- 
by, barefooted. She had taken olT her 
shoes to prop up two flashlights so that 
they would shine on the distant target. 
The beams barely outlined the targets 
and Hardy's hopes seemed as dim as 
those two faint lights in the night. 

Still, he was confident the next morn- 
ing. He had been shooting since 7:20 
a.m., and he felt he was getting sight read- 
ings down well. Then, minutes before 
the final shoot-off, the string on his bow 
snapped. For an archer, this is calam- 
itous. It takes weeks to become accus- 
tomed to a string and to place his nock- 
ing points— one metal band on which 
the rear of the arrow rests and another 


on which he lines up the front peep sight. 

So there was Hardy, going to the line 
with a badly swollen ankle, a new bow 
and a new string and without any sight 
readings. It was like telling Paganini to 
play The Flight of the Bumble Bee with 
a broomstick and a neighbor's fiddle. 

Somehow, Ward shot well from 90 me- 
ters (about the length of a football field) 
and climbed swiftly to seventh place. 
Thereafter, though, it was slow going. 
Then tornado sirens were sounded, sud- 
den darkness covered the range and vi- 
olent thunderstorms swept the area. Re- 
turning to the shooting range after the 
storm. Hardy twisted his bad ankle. 

Even so, Hardy inched up in the stand- 
ings and was fourth when he was fin- 
ished at 70 meters. He dropped back to 
fifth, then rallied during the final rounds 
at 50 meters and took third place. 

Harry Gilcrest, leader of the men’s 
world championship team in 1967 and 
again this year, was kneeling behind the 
firing line watching Hardy. "You still 
can't tell if he'll make the team," Gil 
continued 



"I was once a perfectly good front tire, and the wheels of 
my car had been carefully aligned. But the wheels wouldn’t 
stay in line because my car had worn steering parts. 

So my partner and I were rubbed out in the prime of life.” 

“Don't blame me for 
wearing out too soon!' ' 

Whenever you buy new tires or have wheels aligned, 
remember: alignment alone is not enough. Insist on a 
complete “Wheel-to-Wheel Security" Check covering the 
parts that hold alignment. It's available at most alignment 
shops and tire dealers. For maximum security, have 
defective parts replaced with Moog steering and suspension 
parts. Moog parts hold alignment longer, extend tire life, 
improve steering control— wheel to wheel! Moog Industries, 
Inc., 6565 Wells Avenue. St. Louis, Mo. 63133 



Ask your alignment man 
for the Moog 8-point 
“Wheel-to-V/heel Security " Check 
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The 3nimal is on 



We put a new, tighter rubber-wound liquid center 
in the 1969 Sweetshot— and turned it into an animal. A 
high-flying, long-off-the-tee animal that eats up yardage 
like some kind of starved beast. It even sounds like something 
from out of the jungle — loud and vicious. Turn loose 
the new Sweetshot SS Plus, alias "The Animal.'' 

And rip your opponents to shreds. 
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Made from an original old style 
sour mash recipe by Bill Samuels, 
fourth generation Kentucky Distiller. 

Also available in Limited Edition at 101 proof. 
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crest said, ‘‘but what he has done so 
far speaks so loud that you can’t add 
any more. After I heard about his trou- 
bles, 1 had almost no hope for him. I 
just thought things had gone too far.” 

The final 36 arrows were to be shot 
from 30 meters. When archers move up 
to a shorter distance, the scene is akin 
to a rush-hour mob crossing Times 
Square. They lug folding chairs, bows, 
arrows, sweaters, tackle boxes, soda bot- 
tles and the remains of the lunch for- 
ward. The crowd, too, surges ahead, and 
now the spectators stood with their bin- 
oculars trained on each arrow. 

Thirty meters was a distance for which 
Ward had absolutely no sight readings. 
He would have to shoot strictly from in- 
stinct and guesswork. His left hand held 
the bow rigid as he drew the bowstring 
back and rested his right thumb just 
under his chin, his swollen fingers throb- 
bing as he aimed and held and then 
held some more. His first shot struck 
gold. Ward put down his bow and sighed. 
His right hand rested at his side, the 
three inside fingers trembling and locked 
in their strange concave attitude. 

Just when Ward seemed to have as- 
sured himself of a berth on the team, 
up came Steve Wilson. 15, of Olney, 
III., drilling shot after shot into the gold. 
With six shots to go. Ward had a seven- 
point lead over the fifth-place Wilson, 
but while Hardy was scoring eights and 
nines, Steve was getting nines and I Os. 
No one could be sure of the exact stand- 
ings as the pace quickened. Finally, it 
came down to the last arrow. Ward drew 
back, held his aim. then released too 
soon. 

‘‘Oh, no," said Earl Hoyt as he put 
down his field glasses. “He put it in the 
one ring.” 

With a worried, puzzled look. Ward 
turned to ask where the arrow had gone. 
No one told him. Word swept down 
the line that Wilson, thanks to his own 
fine comeback and Ward’s hard-to-be- 
lievc score on the last arrow, had beat- 
en out Hardy for fourth place by one 
point. 

Slowly, Hardy walked to the tent at 
the back of the range where the official 
scores were being tabulated. There at 
long last came official word that he had 
finished one point ahead of Wilson 
2,298 to 2,297. 

“I think I see that angel sitting on 
your shoulder," Mrs. Ward said to her 
son. «*d 
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TINTED REAR WINDOW 
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Volkswagen has plans for a luxury car. 


How far off are our plans? 

As near as your nearest VW Dealer. 
Completely assembled and ready to go for $2295.* 
The Volkswagen Fastback. 
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It is statute an ordinit that in na place 
of the realme he there usit . . . Golje or 
uther sik unprofitahill sportis. 

— JAMF.S IV to Parliament in Edinburgh May 16, 1491 


was a gray, drizzly day like mosl in Scotland, and 
there was l, a lonely shepherd, strolling along a swollen 
dune by the North Sea looking for a wee stance to hit wi' a 
bit crook. Clumps of heather were up to my knees and 
the yellow-tipped whin was up to my chest, and I was up 
to here with my sheep because the little dumplings had 
wandered away. I had this crooked stick, that I normally 
used to keep the dumplings in line, in my hand. You 
know. Firm left side, eye on the tailbonc, slow backswing — 
and whap. But they were gone and I was just ambling 
along when I saw this chuckic stanc, as it was called, this 
round pebble. I also saw this rabbit scrape, as it was 
called, through an opening in the heather and whin. So 1 
said to myself, "Self, why don't you take your bit crook 
and try to knock this here stane 
into that there scrape? And stay 
out of the heather because, boy. 
it'll make your hand ring." 

Well. I guess I took it back a lit- 
tle outside, because I cut a low 
one right into the garbage and 
almost never did find it, but 
anyhow, this is how I came to 
invent the game of golf a few 
hundred years ago. 

There are those, of course, 
who claim that I did not in- 
vent golf in another life, nor 
did any other Scot. Some say 
the Romans did it long before 
me and called it Paguniea , 
which, between you and me. 
sounds like a joint over on East 
56th with a big tab. Some say 
the Dutch invented golf, or a 
game called kolven. which 
similar. But no way. Kolven has 
to be a roll of veal stuffed with 
cheese and chives. Some even say that the French orig- 
inated golf under the name of jeu tie mail, but, as any Eu- 
ropean traveler knows, this is a game for the big players 
in Monaco. 

The fact of the matter is, golf is a Scottish game. It is nat- 
urally Scottish, as natural to our instincts as the seaside 
links land is natural to the setting. It was the Scots, after 
all, who took the game and did something with it when 
everybody else was busy making crossbows. We made the 
courses and the clubs, the balls and the rules, the trophies 
and the tournaments. We invented wind and rough, hooks 
and slices, bunkers and doglegs, and we were just getting 
ready to invent the overlapping grip when Harry Vardon, 
an Englishman, beat us to it. 

We looked at the seashores, our links-land, and said 


this is where the glory's at. Let the wet wind blow in from 
Dermark or wherever it comes from. Let the incursions 
of the sea make the giant dunes and the tumbling valleys. 
Let the birds bring in the seeds that will grow our curious 
rough — the wiry, purple heather, the bulging whin, the 
fern we'll call bracken and the broom, that dives not have 
thorns to distinguish itself from whin, or gorse. 

No. I don't know what the Romans, the Dutch and the 
French were doing around the 1450s. but we Scots were 
playing golfe then and had been. At least we were when 
the kings would permit it. there being, from time to time, 
this nagging problem of national service. Had to go fight 
the English. Cancel my starting time. 

There was an afternoon, I recall, when the game came 
close to being banished forever. 
As it happened, ! was out on 
a moor at St. Andrews trying 
out a new Auchlerlonic driving 
spoon at the 1 1th — the short 
hole, of course — when a king's 
guard rose up out of the whin 
and handed me a scroll signed 
by our monarch. 

The scroll said. "It is dccrcc- 
tid and ordained . . . that the 
Futc-ball and the Ciolf be ut- 
terly cryit dounc. and nocht to 
be usit." 

"Guy never could spell," I 
said. 

The guard pointed his cross- 
bow at me and said that the 
king, Jimmy the Roman Nu- 
meral, meant business. 

"The golfe is sik unprolita- 
bill sportis," he said. 

"Pal, you got that right." I 
said. "See that shepherd over 
there with the cross-handed grip on his bit crook? Well, 
he's got me out. out, out and one down." 

"Don't be abusit," the guard said. "It is statute an or- 
dinit that in na place of the realme be there Golfe in tyme 
aiming." 

"Look," 1 said. "Smell that air. Gaze over this land. 
Great, huh? Who would want a guy to be hanging around 
a drafty castle waiting for an Englishman to scale a wall?" 

"Aye," he said. "The airc is guid and the field rea- 
sonable feir. But can ya na handle the bow for archerie? 
Can ya na run or swoont or warstle instead?" 

"I don’t know, man," I said. “Let me put it your way. 
Here’s the deal. I was drivin' the chuckic stancs wi' a bit 
stick as suite's I could walk." 

He nodded as if he were beginning to understand. 

continued 
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"Here's something else." I said. "I happen to know 
that a bow-maker in Perth is fixing up a set of clubs for 
the king right now. Why? Because the king sneaked out 
the other day to see what this game was all about and the 
Earl of Bothwell, who plays to a cool 23, brought him to 
his knees on the back three at Leith. The king's getting a 
pretty good price, too. Like only I4s's for the set. what- 
ever an s is." 

The guard pul down his crossbow and said. well, go 
ahead and play if that was the case. And by the way, he 
added, did I want to buy "a dussen guid golfe ballis?" 

"Hold it." I said. "You got fcatheries?" 

"Aye." he said. "Guid fcatheries that cum from the 
Laird of Rosylh. Guid fealheries stuffed with flock.” 

"Four s's," I said. "And not an s more.” 

"Eight s’s." he said. 

“They're hot. man. Six s's and we both get out clean," 
I said. 

He went for the six — you can always strike a bargain in 
Europe — and disappeared back into the whin. And now 
that I had saved golf, I couldn't wait to try out one of the 
new high-compression fealheries. I heeled up a good lie 
and gave the shot a full body turn. Wow. There is still a 
hole in the wind where I hit that shot and 1 thought to my- 
self. what a happy and golden time, indeed. 

In a few more years all of royalty would be playing 
golfe. There were rumors of Mary Queen of Scots shank- 
ing around the fields of Scion when some said she should 
have been mourning the demise of Lord Darnley. Charles I 
got a very bad press for being in a match at Leith when the 
Irish Rebellion broke out. A lot of Jameses and Dukes of 
York were seen swinging at Musselburgh, which still claims 
to be the oldest layout in the world and now sits inside a race- 
course near Edinburgh. There was a Stuart or two spotted in 
a putting game at Leith, where The Honourable Company 
of Edinburgh Golfers got started. 

All golfers, I think, are indebted to a small group of us that 
got together in 1744 — The Honourable Company, or The 
Company of Gentleman Golfers as we called ourselves 
then. What we did was form the first country club. Not only 
that, we sat down and wrote the first rules of the game, 
which we called the Articles A Laws in Playing a! Cio/f. 

Those first rules have been well-preserved, along with 
some terribly clever comments I made at the meeting as I 
spoke keenly above the roar of our first president. Duncan 
Forbes. Among those rules were: 

I You Must Tec your Ball within a Club length of the hole. 

(It's going to be uproarious fun, guys, waiting for some- 
body to drive before you can putt.) 

II Your Tee must be upon the Ground. 

(Nothing like teeing up the ball in the air for greater dis- 
tance. ) 

III You are not to Change the Ball which you Strike off 
the Tee. 

(The caddies will take care of this. When I tried to put 
down a clean one to putt the other day at St. Andrews, 
my man. Ginger Johnson, tugged at the sleeve of my cash- 
mere and said, "You'll not do that here. Laddie.") 

IV You are not to Remove Stones. Bones or any Break- 
club for the Sake of playing your Ball Except upon the 


fair Green, and that only within a Club's Length of your 
Ball. 

(Well, we’ll get some pretty tricky breaks over the stones 
and bones. ) 

V If your Ball come among Water, or any Watery filth. 
You are at Liberty to take out Your Ball. & bringing it 
behind the hazard, and teeing it. You may play it with 
any Club, and allow your Adversary a Stroke, for so get- 
ting out your Ball. 

(Unless your Adversary doesn't see you do it.) 

VII At holeing. You are to play your Ball honestly for 
the Hole, and not to play upon your Adversary’s Ball, not 
lying in your way to the Hole. 

(I heard about this across the ocean in a place called 
Fasthampton. They call it croquet.) 

VIII If you should lose your Ball, by its being taken up, 
or any other way. You are to go back to the Spot where 
you Struck last and drop another Ball, and allow your Ad- 
versary a Stroke for the Misfortune. 

(And if your Adversary has been seen taking up your 
Ball, you may strike your Adversary wi' a bit crook, tee- 
ing him upon the Ground.) 

IX No Man at Holeing his Ball, is to be Allowed to 
Mark his way to the Hole with his Club or anything else. 

(And if you do, man, the greens committee will chew 
you out.) 

XII He Whose Ball lyes furthest from the Hole is 
Obliged to play first. 

(This is a good rule, but I'll tell you, the public course 
players are going to relax it a little.) 

XIII Neither Trench. Ditch or Dyke made for the pres- 
ervation of the Links. Nor the Scholars' Holes or the Sol- 
diers' Lines, shall be Accounted a Hazard. But the Ball is 
to be taken out. Teed and played with any Iron Club. 

(Oh, swell, Duncan. So how come you let me make 
eight passes at it yesterday in the Soldiers' Lines with no 
relief?) 

Well, you know what happens. You let one private club 
get started and down the road another pops up. The no- 
blemen and lairds of Fifeshire couldn't stand it that we 
had The Company of Gentleman Golfers, and some rules, 
especially, they said, when everybody knew St. Andrews 
was the cradle of golfe. So in hardly any time at all they 
formed The Society of St. Andrews Golfers, which later 
would become known as the Royal and Ancient Golf 
Club. And you know what happened after that. They had 
the sport by the old gutta-percha and never would turn 
loose of it. 

A lot of arguments have gone on through the years 
about the history of the game — where it began, who mold- 
ed the first cleek and so forth. Over at Muirlield, where 
The Honourable Company still hangs out. they say that 
the R&A would still be the Greensboro Jaycees if the Ed- 
inburgh code of golf hadn't. been written. And at the same 
time, over at Prestwick on the West Coast, they like to 
say that the R&A wouldn't have anything to do but run 
the St. Andrews city championship if Prestwick's mem- 
bers hadn't decided to invent the Open Championship 
and stage it the first 12 years of its existence. The Open 
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The lllh at Troon — "the single hardest hole l have ever seen." 


Championship, of course, is what a lot of crass Amer- 
icans would call the British Open today. 

All I know is, every time somebody at Muirfield or Prest- 
wick or Troon or Carnoustie goes out and finds an old 
track iron which had to have been made over 200 years 
ago, somebody from the R&A will reach down into Hell 
Bunker or the Swilken Burn and find a club that is older. 
One envisions genial Laurie Auchterlonie, the honorary 
professional of St. Andrews, carving and hammering away 
these days, making an antique putter dated 1742. 

What truly matters, of course, is that the whole scene is 
old — the gray clubhouses and the rolling land, the minute 
books and the scrolls, the wind and rain, the heather, 
dunes and swales — everything that makes Scottish golf 
what it is. It has been said by many that a golfer hasn't 
played the game until he has gone back where it all was, 
and where it all still is. 

It is a special feeling, I think, that calls the golfer back 
to Scotland. “Take me to the grave of Old Tom Morris," 
a voice says. "Drive me around the Road Hole. Show me 
where the Wee Icemon chipped it in at Carnoustie. Lead 
me down the long narrow 1 1th at Troon where Arnie 
made the 3s. Let me hear the groan of the Spitfire ghosts 
at Turnberry. Carry me over the Sleepers at Prestwick. 
Bend me around the archery field at Muirfield. Drown me 
in these treasures of time.” 

The Scots themselves relish all this more than anyone. 
It is in their faces as deeply as it is in their verse. They are 
constantly writing poems about their bunkers and burns 
and braes. “The swallows are high in an empty sky, so 
let’s to the tee once more.” That kind of thing. It’s enough 
to have a man packing his clubs, tossing his alligators 
into his suitcase and. . . . 

"So let's to the tec once more," I said to the customs of- 
ficial at Prestwick, having deboarded my Pan Am flight 
from JFK. “The nature of my visit? Well, I have a meet- 
ing scheduled with Heather, Whin, Bracken & Broom, 
one of your very successful brokerage firms.” 

There was this tour that Keith Mackenzie, the secretary 
of the R&A, had worked out for me. Fly to Prestwick, an 
old WWII air base where everybody played Twelve O'clock 
High, and motor down the West Coast to Turnberry, the 
Pebble Beach of Scotland. Stay at the Turnberry Hotel, 
which is the only thing there and covers a hillside over- 
looking the course and the Spitfire runways. From Turn- 
berry, he said, one could reach two other famous Scottish 
links — Troon and Prestwick — simply by driving over the 
Electric Brae, a road that goes up when it appears to 
be going down. Cover the West Coast first, said Mac- 
kenzie, then move to The Old Course Hotel at St. Andrews, 
where you can play the Old Course, right outside your 
window, and then journey north toward Dundee and 
Carnoustie or south toward Edinburgh and Muirfield. 

“This is the best possible route for an American,” said 
Mackenzie. 

“But I’m Scottish,” I said. “I'm just retracing my steps 
from a few hundred years before.” 

“Of course, dear chap,” he said. “We’re all Scottish 
when it comes to golf.” 


continued 
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“Aye,” I said. 

“Simply marvelous tour." he said. “You'll see a bit of 
it all. Turnberry. for example, pitched right there on the 
Firth of Clyde. Tecs practically hanging on the water like 
Pebble. And Prestwick with those slender fairways and 
blind shots, and seven bloody 5 pars. Too outdated for 
the Open Championship, of course, but mind you, the 
Pine Valley of Scotland in a way. And wonderful Old 
Troon. The Postage Stamp green. One of the first sharp- 
angled doglegs. I say, Arnic argued a good case there, 
didn't he?” 

“Aye." I said. 

“Then to the Fast Coast. That's your story." Keith 
said. “You'll quarter in The Old Course Hotel, naturally. 


right where the railway sheds were on the Road Hole. 
Walk out on your terrace and spit in the Principal's Nose, 
by Jove. With the new bridge you can reach Carnoustie in 
an hour now. Good old somber Carnoustie, the Barry 
Burn and all that. And then, of course, there's Muirfield. 
Marvelous place. Muirfield. Not a burn on it, you sec. 
Just 165 bunkers. You'll see a bit of sand there. I'd guess." 
"Aye. Aye,” I said. 

"Best of luck." he said. "See you at St. Andrews. We'll 
have a bit of port. It goes well in the Big Room." 

For some evil reason, some death wish that perhaps is con- 
cealed within us all. the first thing a touring golfer is cap- 
tivated by in Scotland is the plant life adjacent to all 


Ageless Prestwick a silent walk between mounds of heather . dumps of whin and , aye, the terrible Sleepers. 



fairways. The heather, whin, bracken and broom. Turn- 
berry, my first stop, had all of these other landmarks to 
dwell upon — holes hanging on the Firth of Clyde, as Mac- 
kenzie said, the Spitfire runways now bordered by wild 
flowers, a bird sanctuary on an island off in the distance, 
the huge hotel on the hill where Gud Save the Queen re- 
verberates from the orchestra pit in the ballroom at night 
through all of the tearooms and the RAF monument at 
the 12th green com.Mcmoraling those men from Turn- 
berry's aerial fighting and gunnery school who died in com- 
bat. But I was preoccupied with the rough. 

You find yourself ha\ing this running commentary with 
your caddie as if he's a botanist in his checkered James 
Cagney cap, his coat and tic and scruffy face that hasn’t 


been shaved since the last air raid. His name is Jimmy or 
Peter or Ginger or Tip or Cecil and chances are he cad- 
died for Hagen at Hoylake in 1924. 

“What am I in here?" I asked my caddie at Turnberry 
on the very first hole. "Is this gorse?" 

“Not likely," he said. “I think that's a bush." 

Your caddie is* a warm, friendly man who knows his 
golf. You swing once and he knows your distances. If he 
says the shot is ’‘a wee seven," you'd better hit it wee-ly 
or a dozen of you with machetes won’t be able to find the 
ball behind the green. 

Such a hole wtis the 4th at Turnberry, which bears the 
name Woc-Be-Tide. It is a 175-yard one-shotter. You prac- 
tically stand on the firth and hit into a crosswind to a 
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green about as big as your golf bag, with more water on 
the left and the hounds of the Baskervilles on your right. 

“What am 1 in now?” I asked, having hit a firth-lock 
safely to the right. "Is this heather?" 

"That." he said, "is gorsc. You ca'na swing softly. Sir, 
and be way o' the gorsc." 

"Gorse is whin, right?" 

He said, "Aye, the whins we call it. You ca'na plant 
the whin and neither will the whin die. The whin is just 
here where it always was." 

I took a forceful swing with a sand iron, moving the 
ball about one foot, and said, "Don't forget to show me 
the heather when we find some." 

"Aye," he said. "That's heather you're in now." 


You can't often find the ball in heather. It is a stubby 
dwarf plant, all matted and wiry, brown at times, purple 
at others. You can top a shot with a driver and, whereas 
in America the ball is likely to run for a hundred or so 
yards, if in Scotland it finds a cluster of heather only a 
few yards away, it will go flimp — and either disappear for- 
ever or bound straight back to you. 

I could see at least half of the ball there in the heather, 
and I took a full swipe at it with the wedge, so hard that 
the caddie counted all of the cleats in my shoes and the 
veins in my legs, and the noise I made sounded like the 
Luftwaffe had returned to drop another load on the docks 
at Glasgow. 

And the ball didn't move at all. 


Magnificent Muir field — a course that knows no equal, and a clubhouse to test the imagination. 





“When does my hand stop tingling?" I said. 

Turnberry has one hole that is more magnificent than 
all of the others. It is the 9th. 425 yards with a tee sitting 
back on an island of jagged rock. Water and rock border 
it on the left where a lighthouse marks the farthest point 
of the course from the hotel. Off to the right, beyond the 
plant life, is part of the Spitfire runway. Behind the green 
is broom and dabs of bracken, which cows won't cat. 

One finds in Scotland, however, that if the botany doesn’t 
confuse you. the scorekeeping will. I drove well at the 9th, 
which means safely onto the close-cropped fescue grass 
which dominates all Scottish fairways. I reached the small 
green with one of my rare unshanked four-irons, and I 
stole a putt of about 20 feet for a 3. Then the trouble 
began. 

“Is this a par-4 hole?" I asked the caddie. 

“No. Sir." he said. “It plays to a bogey-5.” 

“Then I made an eagle." I said. 

“It ca'na be an eagle. Sir." he said. 

“Well, what’s par for the course?” 

He said, “Bogey today is about 76.” 

“But level 4s is 72," I said. “Shouldn't that be what I 
would call par?" 

He thought a minute and said, "I reckon par to be 
about 74 today." 

“What was it yesterday, for instance?" I asked. 

“Oh. in that wind, par must have been 77 or so." 

I said, “Well. I think I just made an eagle.” 

“You did na make an eagle. Sir,” he said. 

“A birdie?” 

“Not exactly a birdie with the helpin' wind. Sir." 

“A par?" 

“Oh, much better than a par. it was." he said. 

“So what the damn hell was it, James Cagney?" 

“It was a very good score. Sir. Your first of the round." 

There is much to sec in the neighborhood of Turnberry 
and along the route to either Prestwick or Troon, like a 
castle here and there or a birthplace of Robert Burns, of 
which there must be a dozen, but never should a visitor 
miss that hill — that thing — called the Electric Brae. Years 
ago bicyclists discovered it, one is told. They found them- 
selves forced to pedal sweatily to get uphill when it ob- 
viously looked as if the road were going downward into 
the woods. It is an optical illusion, and you would lose 
your wallet betting on it. The proof is this: stop the car at 
a point where you are certain you are headed uphill. Put a 
golf ball on the road, a shiny new Dunlop 65. It will roll 
uphill, that’s all. 

As mysterious as the Electric Brae is, it is no more mys- 
terious than the course at Prestwick, the one where all of 
those early British Opens were staged beginning in I860. 
Your first impression as you gaze out on a w asteland punc- 
tuated by a crumbling old stone fence is that this has to 
be the biggest practical joke in all of golf. "I've got it,” 
you say. You pay your green fee, put down a ball, aim at 
the world, take four or five steps and are never heard 
from again. 

Consider the 1st hole, only 339 yards. On your right: 
the stone fence about 10 feet away, separating you from a 


train that will come chugging by at intervals. On your 
left: mounds of heather and scrub. Directly in front: waste- 
land. Absolute wasteland. Small and large clumps of it, 
sheltered by thin layers of fog. And the caddie hands you 
a driver. The fairway, presuming one is actually there, 
can't be more than 20 yards wide but the caddie hands 
you a driver. 

"Where is it?" I asked. 

“Straightaway, Sir." said Charles, who was distinguished 
from my caddie at Turnberry by two things. Charles wore 
a muffler and had his own cigarettes. “It’s just there," he 
said. "Just to the left of the cemetery." 

It is asking a lot, I know, to expect anyone to believe 
that you can bust a drive about 250 yards on a 339-yard 
hole, have a good lie in the fairway and still not be able 
to see a green anywhere, but this is Prestwick. 

The green was there, all right, as are all of the greens at 
Prestwick, but you never sec them until you arc on them, 
which is usually eight or 10 strokes after leaving the tee. 
They sit behind little hills, or the terrain simply sinks 10 
or 15 feet straight down to a mowed surface or they are 
snuggled over behind tall wood fences where you have 
nothing to aim at but a distant church steeple. 

You would like to gather up several holes from Prest- 
wick and mail them to your top 10 enemies. I guess my 
alltimc favorite love-hate golf hole must be the 3rd hole 
of this course. Like most of the holes at Prestwick, it is un- 
changed from the day in I860 when Willie Park Sr. shot 
174 to become the first Open champion. Quite a good 
score, 1 have since decided. 

First of all, without a caddie it would take you a week 
and a half to find the 3rd tee. It is a little patch of ground 
roughly three yards wide perched atop a stream — a burn, 
rather — with the cemetery to your back and nothing up 
ahead except mist. Well, dimly in the distance you can see 
a rising dune with a fence crawling across it. "The Sleep- 
ers," the caddie says. But nothing more. Nothing. 

"I'll be frank, Charles," 1 said. “I have no idea which 
way to go or what with." 

“Have a go with the spoon. Sir." he said. 

“The spoonl" I shrieked. "Where the hell am I going 
with a spoon?" 

“A spoon'll get you across the burn. Sir. but it'll na get 
you to the Sleepers." he said. 

“Hold it," I said. "Just wait a minute." My body was 
sort of slumped over and I was holding the bridge of my 
nose with my thumb and forefinger. “These, uh. Sleepers. 
They're out there somewhere?" 

"Aye, the Sleepers.” he said. 

“And. uh. they just kind of hang around, right?" 

“Aye, the Sleepers have took many a golfer." 

Somehow I kept the three-wood in play and when I 
reached the shot. Charles casually handed me the four- 
wood. I took the club and addressed the ball, hoping to 
hit quickly and get on past the Sleepers, wherever they 
were. But Charles stopped me. 

“Not that way. Sir," he said. 

"This is the way I was headed when we left the tee," I 
said. 

“We go a bit right here. Sir," he said. “The Sleepers is 
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there just below the old fence. You want to go over the 
Sleepers and over the fence, but na too far right because 
of the burn. Just a nice stroke. Sir, with the four-wood." 

Happily. I got the shot up and in the general direction 
Charles ordered, and walking toward the flight of the ball 
I finally came to the Sleepers. It was a series of bunkers 
about as deep as the Grand Canyon, A driver off the tee 
would have found them and so would any kind of second 
shot that didn't get up high enough to clear the fence on 
the dune. A worn path led through the Sleepers, and then 
some ancient wooden steps led up the hill and around the 
fence to what was supposed to be more fairway on the 
other side. 

It wasn't a fairway at all. It was a group of grass mo- 
guls going off into infinity. It looked like a carefully ar- 
ranged assortment of tiny green Astrodomes. When C harlcs 
handed me the pitching wedge. I almost hit him with it 
because there was no green in sight. But I got the wedge 
onto a green that was, sure enough, nestled down in one 
of those dips, and two-putted for a 5 that I figured wasn't 
a par just because the hole was 505 yards king. C harlcs 
said l had played the hole perfectly, thanks to him, and 
that I could play it a thousand times and probably never 
play it as well. 

I said. "C harles. do you know what they will say about 
this hole in America?” 

"Sir?" he said. 

"This is one of those holes where you hit one bad shot 
and you're dead," I said. 

“Aye. "tis that,” he said. 

"You're S-O-L,” 1 said. 

"Sir?" said ( harlcs. 

"Sure out of luck." I said. 

"Aye,” said Charles. "You call it S-O-L. At Prestwick 
we call it the Sleepers." 

Prestwick has a number of other charming atrocities. 
There is a 201-yard 5th hole the caddies call the Hi- 
malayas. It plays with anything from a five-iron to a 
driver, depending on the wind. You flog the shot over a 
mountainous dune and discover, on the other side, about 
100 feet down, a green. You ring a bell when you've putt- 
ed out. There is a wonderful 1 5th hole of only 329 
yards, straightaway, but the fairway is total heather except 
for the w idth of an umbrella, and there is no green at all that 
I could find. All in all, 1 would say that Prestw ick has IK holes 
all right, but I dare any visitor to find more than, say, 12. 

Only a couple of graveyards and trash piles away front 
Prestwick lies Troon. In fact, from the 10th tec at Prest- 
wick you can see Troon better than you can sec Prest- 
wick. The course is on the Firth, not so much as Turn- 
berry but more so than Prestwick, and the town is filled 
with small resort hotels and rooming houses that adver- 
tise bed-and-breakfast. Troon is the seaside getaway on 
weekends for the inhabitants of Glasgow. You can wade 
there, and hike, and go camping in the drizzle. But the 
best thing you can do if you are privileged enough is play 
Old Troon, the championship course of the snootiest club 
on the West Coast. Mr. A. Sweet, sektry, will arrange the 
round if he approves the cut of your blazer. 

Old Troon is the only Scottish links on the West Coast that 


the R&A keeps on what Keith Mackenzie terms “thecham- 
piotiship rota." These are courses fit to host the British 
Open. In Scotland they have been narrowed down to St. An- 
drews, Muirfield. C arnoustie and Troon. And in fcngland 
they are Birkdalc. Lytham and Hoy lake. Troon takes im- 
mense pride in the fact that it is the jewel of the West and 
even more pride in the fact that it was the scene of one of Ar- 
nold Palmer's most glorious weeks. It was at Troon in 1962 
that Palmer won the British Open by six strokes (276) on a 
course that Gary Player declared "unfair" before departing 
in a rage, and a course that drew such horrid individual holes 
out of Jack Nicklaus as a 10 and an 8. 

For the full haul of 18 holes. Troon is not all that mem- 
orable. The rough, for one thing, is more like rugged Amer- 
ican rough: you cun escape from it in one hearty swing if 
the waist of your trousers is cinched up. Troon, I found, 
is what you would call a very pleasant course and perhaps 
more modern than most Scottish courses, if any layout 
without the hint of a tree can look modern to an Amer- 
ican. This is not to say that Troon is void of character. It 
has several holes, as a matter of fact, that arc as good as 
any to be found, including the single hardest hole l have 
ever seen— the Nth not to forget two others that have 
been architectural landmarks since they were constructed. 

There is the 8th. for example, the famed Postage Stamp. 
It is so named because the green clings to nothing but 
the lower half of a heather-covered mound, and a tiny 
one at that. The hole measures only 125 yards but it can 
play up to a four-iron if the wind is whipping out ol the 
north. Mr. A. Sweet likes to tell about a member who 
made a hole in one at the Postage Stamp in a most un- 
usual way. His tee shot came to rest atop the mound. He 
swung at the ball with a wedge from up there and missed 
it. But the sweep of the club through the grass dislodged 
the ball and it trickled down the hill into the cup. 

"Rightly, of course, the chap made a 2," said Mr. Sweet. 

It did not harm the fame of the Postage Stamp that in 
1923, when Troon was first used to stage the Open C ham- 
pionship, none other than Waller Hagen made a double 
begey 5 there to blow the title by a stroke to a Mr. Arthur 
Havers. 

All over Scotland one continually finds par-4 holes 
where, at one time or another, according to the caddies. 
Jack Nicklaus was on in one. The hole before the Postage 
Stamp, Troon's 7th, is such a hole. It is renowned for 
two other reasons: first, it is supposed to be one of golf's 
earliest doglegs, since the fairway curves sharply to the 
right, and it is also considered one of the most beautiful 
of golf holes. 

With the tee up on a bluff furnishing a wide view of the 
sea, and with the wind usually helping, you can envision 
how Nicklaus might have driven all 385 yards of it. He 
caught one just right and strung it out over the sand hills, 
hit a downslcpe and burned path through the whin up 
to the putting surface. 

It might well have been this good fortune back in 1962 
that encouraged Jack to take out the driver at Troon's 
1 Ith the day he had to sink a good putt for a 10. The I Ith 
hole is 485 yards of railroad track on the right and clus- 
ters of whin on the left. The fairway is nothing but mo- 
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guls all the way with the tiny green hard by another of 
those old stone fences. This is the hole Palmer won the 
Open on, for he played it with a 3, two 4s and a 5 — four 
under — by using a one-iron off the tee and a two-iron to 
the green. 

My caddie at Troon, Peter Neil, who happened to have 
toted Sam Snead's bag in the 1962 Open, gave me the driv- 
er at the 11th and when we lost sight of the ball soaring 
out over the whin, he consoled me the way a good caddie 
should. 

"You’re just not with it today. Sir," he said. 

Troon makes no claim to being among the oldest clubs 
in Scotland, seeing as how it wasn't built until just the 
other day — 1878— but like any other self-respecting pri- 
vate domain for gentlemen golfers, it has a set of relics 
that arc said to be the oldest in Britain. Mr. A. Sweet proud- 
ly pointed to the trophy case and said 
those clubs were found in a cupboard 
wrapped in a newspaper dated 1741. 

‘‘I think Laurie Auchterlonie at St. 

Andrews is getting ready to discover a 
set from 1740," 1 said. 

Mr. A. Sweet did not laugh. 

The crass American would not think 
much of a clubhouse at a Scottish links, 
be it Troon or Prestwick or most any- 
where. There are no tennis courts, of 
course, and no swimming pool. There 
is no Mixed Foursome Grill because 
there is no mixed. Which means no wom- 
en or pros allowed inside. The pro stays 
in his wooden shack nearby, selling rain 
suits and mending clubs. The main club- 
house itself is for ex-wing commanders 
to eat lunch in — no smoking until after 
2 p.m. — to change socks in before or 
after their daily 36 holes and to slump 
over their London Times in. If there is 
a shower stall down some creaking cor- 
ridor, the water is chilled and hits you 
with all the force of a leak in the roof. 

On the walls of the dining room and 
the reading room, both of which are like- 
ly to offer a closeup view of the 18th 
green, will be portraits of a lot of men 
who look like George Washington but 
would rather be dead first. They will be ex-secretaries and ex- 
captains of the club who not only invented the mashie nib- 
lick but were survivors of the Black Hole of Calcutta. 

If you are as poor at geography as I, you have to divide 
Scotland like this. The West Coast, where Troon and Prest- 
wick and Turnberry are, and where I had been, is the Ire- 
land side. From almost any point on those three courses, 
in other words, if you could see far enough, you would 
see Northern Ireland. This is also known to me as the Glas- 
gow side which, even to the Scots, is not exactly Sutton 
Place. Where I was headed now was to the East Coast, 
the Edinburgh side, to the North Sea. to the more posh 
area of the country where St. Andrews, Muirfield and Car- 



He probably caddied for Hagen ai Hoylake. 


noustie are. There is a great deal more to Scotland than 
just this "golf belt," which embraces the land across the 
midsection from Troon to Muirfield. There is, for instance, 
way up north, the links of Dornoch. As good a test as 
any, according to Keith Mackenzie, but too far away for 
the R&A to transport its people, chestnut palings, gallery 
rope, scoreboards and tents for the Open Championship. 
Thanks, Dornoch, but Carnoustie is as far north as the 
R&A cares to travel. 

Actually, if one could grease himself up and swim like 
Florence Chadwick, he could get to Carnoustie from St. 
Andrews in about 30 minutes. It is just across a bay. Driv- 
ing, however, takes longer because cars have to go through 
Dundee, which is Yonkers with, as they say, less glamour. 

From the viewpoint of providing difficulty for the top 
professional golfers, Carnoustie is surely the toughest course 
in Scotland. It is long and windy and 
wet. It is also smoky, dreary and som- 
ber. It is a course with more of a same- 
ness to it throughout than any other. 
Every hole begins to look like the one 
you've just played — unreachable. Even 
the names of the holes are unimaginative. 
The 2nd: Gulley. The 4th: Hillocks. The 
6th: Long. The llth’ Dyke. The 18th: 
Home. 

Carnoustie began to develop a dis- 
tinction around the 5th hole, I thought. 
But maybe I felt this because my caddie 
had me primed. Here was the hole where 
The Wee Icemon, Ben Hogan, had 
chipped in for a birdie-3 in 1953 during 
the last round. It was where he had made 
the chip from the sand at the edge of 
the lower left bunker that launched him 
toward the British Often title the one 
and only time he ever played in the tour- 
nament. 

"He stood right here,” said Phillip, 
the caddie. "Aye, it was only a short 
flick of the wrist." 

The 6th, too. had character, most of 
it provided by an imposing cable fence 
down the left side of the fairway. Pe- 
riodically there would be a sign in red 
letters hanging on the fence that said: 
"Do Not Touch Anything. It May Explode and Kill You." 
On the other side of the fence was a firing range used by 
the Ministry of Defense. The hole is 565 yards long and 
the Scots named it Hogan's Alley in '53, for Ben birdied it 
the last two rounds. 

Phillip stopped at a point far beyond my tee shot down 
the fairway. "Here," he said, digging his shoe into the 
turf. "And here." He moved it a couple of inches. “Then 
here." He moved it another inch. “And over here.” He 
moved his shoe about a foot. 

"That's where the Icemon drove it," he said. 

From here until near the finish Carnoustie became some- 
thing of a blur. The wind wouldn’t give my four-wood a 
rest and the steady drizzle turned my under-and over-cash- 
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meres into about 700 pounds of inconvenient weight. The 
most fascinating landmark near the course, after the firing 
range, was a factory calling itself Anderson Cranes & Stone- 
Cutting Machinery. 

■'Phillip,” I said. “Did anyone ever suggest to you that 
Carnoustie is not Antibes?” 

Somewhere near the end, I vaguely recall, there is a 
Barry Burn that you have to cross about 30 times on the 
last three holes, which happen to be first a 243-yard 3-par 
into the gale that Jack Nicklaus finally reached with a driv- 
er in 1968, then a 438-yard par-4 that you are forced to 
lay up on off the tec and finally a 453-yard par-4 that I 
judged to be a driver, spoon and full eight-iron. With dry 
grips, maybe less. 

As it turned out, I finished with a flourish. Good driv- 
er, good spoon, good eight-iron, four feet from the cup. 
Of course in my haste to have Phillip show me the spot 
where Hogan used to go to wring out his sweaters, I blew 
the putt. And with a number of people staring at me 
through the clubhouse window, too 

Muirfield is everything Carnoustie isn't Muirfield is ele- 
gance and class, charm and dignity, convenience and plea- 
sure There is not a true distance on it, nor a fixed par, 
nor a name for a hole, but it is a course with a champi- 
onship quality in the purest sense There is not a tree or a 
bush or a burn, but there are those 165 bunkers, and they 
are trouble enough. It is the only course in Scotland that 
takes advantage and disadvantage of the full cycle of the 
wind, for the outgoing nine goes clockwise and back to 
the clubhouse, and the back nine runs counterclockwise 
and returns. Par is probably 72, but it is easy to envision 
days when the winds would make it 76 

Muirfield is on the Firth of Forth between Gullane and 
North Berwick, not painfully far from Edinburgh. It is on 
a fine shore surrounded by estates, and one gets the idea 
that this area is to Edinburgh what the Hamptons are to 
New York City. Muirfield's clubhouse is noted for its spa- 
ciousness in comparison with other Scottish clubhouses, 
and its kitchen is esteemed for us cuisine. This, after all, is 
where The Honourable Company of Edinburgh Golfers 
hangs out 

Directly next door to the huge stone clubhouse with 
its sprawling veranda and putting green is the Grey- 
walls Hotel, where a member of The Honourable Com- 
pany would stay Grcywalls fronts on the 9th green, 
and the Scots have long felt that part of the vast 
charm of Muirfield is that a fellow can stop after nine 
holes and grab a tap at Greywalls— the way Americans 
do at their courses. 

The real charm of Muirfield is in its memorable fairness 
and its splendid pacing, both of which are much on the 
order of Merion, that gem of a battleground on Phila- 
delphia’s Main Line where every club comes out of the 
bag every round you play. Muirfield has short 5s and long 
5s, short, bending 4s and long, narrow 4s, short, tricky 3s 
and long, reachable 3s. Its fairways are skinny but the lies 
are perfect, and there arc shortcuts to be taken by the 
brave or long-hitting who wish to flirt with more bunkers 
than the eye can count. 


Because of the eccentricities of the wind and the roll of 
the fairway, as well as, perhaps, the exaggerations of the 
caddies, one hears that Jack Nicklaus was able to drive 
the 407-yard 15th hole when he won the British Open 
there in 1966. But, they say, he had to lean on a three- 
wood coming back to reach the 198-yard 16th. It would 
be difficult to imagine a more implausible course on which 
Nicklaus could win a tournament, because the tightness 
would practically render his big drive useless. But as they 
say at Muirfield, "He onc-ironed her.” 

The highest compliment anyone could pay Muirfield, I 
suppose, would be to say that it is a Hogan type of course. 
Distances are meaningless because of the wind, and Ho- 
gan always said they were meaningless, anyhow. Every 
shot has a look to it, he said, a certain feel. "I might hit a two- 
iron 1 50 yards,” he often said. 

I played Muirfield that way. My two-irons went 150 
yards and frequently off the shank of the club to the right. 

"This is the course,” my caddie said, over and over. 
"This is the best of the lot.” 

"I’d like to sec it sometime,” I said. 

There arc a number of spectacular holes at Muirfield, 
but the 6th is perhaps the finest It is a par-4- sometimes 
a par-5 — of 475 yards or thereabouts, an uphill-downhill 
dogleg left that curls around a battered rock wall which 
separates the course from an archery field. The landing 
area for the tee shot is no more than 20 yards across and 
deep bunkers patrol it. With a career drive you can then 
get close to home with a career three-wood to a rolling 
green, again framed by bunkers. 

"What a hole,” I said to the caddie as I stood there con- 
sidering the three-wood. 

"Have a good go with the spoon," he said. "But a 
word of caution. Sir A ball played into Archerficld Wood 
is irrecoverable.” 

The mystique of Muirfield lingers on. So does the mem- 
ory of Carnoustie’s foreboding. So does the scenic wonder 
of Tumbcrry and the haunting incredibility of Prestwick 
and the pleasant deception of Troon. But put them all 
together and St. Andrews can play their low ball for 
atmosphere 

To begin with, St. Andrews is an old university town. 
Spires rise up over narrow streets littered with shops and 
cozy pubs. Students wearing red cloaks are bicycling around. 
Statues confront the stroller. An inn is here and there, 
and the North Sea just beyond. 

There are four golf courses at St. Andrews. Old, 
New, Eden and Jubilee, and they are all available to 
the public. The New Course is over 70 years old. Try 
that on for nostalgia. But no one, of course, is ever con- 
cerned about anything but the Old. The Old Course is 
St. Andrews, the R&A, all of those famed hazards. It 
is Jones, Vardon, Hagen and Old and Young Tom Mor- 
ris, and Keith Mackenzie standing on the balcony of 
his office in the R&A building just above the first tee 
surveying the layout through a pair of mounted Ger- 
man submarine binoculars, 

I was fortunate enough to secure lodging in The Old 
Course Hotel. Thus I could walk out on my terrace and it 
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was all there directly below me. To my left, the course 
stretching out to the 11th green, and to my right, a match- 
less view of the 18th fairway leading up through the Val- 
ley of Sin, with Rusacks Hotel standing there as it is 
supposed to be, and with the great gray edifice of the 
Royal and Ancient clubhouse forming a backdrop. 

The Old Course has been called a lot of things because, 
at first glance, it looks like nothing more than a flat, green 
city park. Some Americans have labeled it a '‘third-rate 
municipal course,” and a "football field," but Bob Jones 
knew its subtleties better. It was, he said, the one course 
he would play forever if he could choose just one. 

Two things strike the first-timer at St. Andrews im- 
mediately. First, the double greens. No less than 14 holes 
share the same enormous putting surfaces, the 2nd also 
being the 16th and that sort of thing. There are two flags, 
naturally, and often they will be as far as 80 yards apart, 
with many a dip and turn between them. The erring shot- 
maker is apt to find the longest putts in golf at St. An- 
drews. Secondly, the Old Course has some heavenly as- 
pects for one with a chronic hook. The first nine goes 
straight out, you see, with all of the heather and the sea 
on your right. And the back nine returns, parallel, giving 
the hooker all of those outgoing fairways to land on. 

The mystery of why no golfer has ever been able to tear 
apart the Old Course — 278 is the lowest a winner has shot 
in the British Open there — lies in the wind and the putt- 
ing, and in the fantastically perfect location of such haz- 
ards as Hell Bunker, a deep and somewhat inescapable pit 
at the 14th; the Swilken Burn, a small brook that rushes 
right up against the green of the 1st hole and catches 
many a soft nine-iron: and the Valley of Sin, the cav- 
ernous lower level of the 18th green from which three- 
putts, and even four-putts, are commonplace. 


1 attacked the Old Course in the company of Ginger 
Johnson, who had been caddying there for merely 45 years. 
For a few holes he thought he had Henry Cotton again. 
The wind was behind, and my shank, my top, my slice 
and my putting jerk seemed to have disappeared. Through 
the 10th I was only one over par. and 1 said to Ginger: 

"I think I'm bringing the Old Course to its knees." 

And Ginger said, "Aye, you made a putt or two. Sir. 
But now we go home into the wind." 

In rapid order. I was lost in the Elysian Fields, lost in 
the Beardies. trapped in Hell Bunker, gouged in the Prin- 
cipal's Nose, over the fence, smothered in heather and 
even out of bounds on an overhang of The Old Course 
Hotel at the Road Hole. Finally I limped up the 18th fair- 
way en route to the Valley of Sin. Par for 86. 

"You had a wee bit of hard luck," Ginger said. "But it 
can't spoil the fact that as we cum up the 18th, we sense a 
wee bit of tradition, don't we?" 

Keith Mackenzie peered down from his balcony as I 
walkfid onto the green. 1 putted out: a straight-in four- 
footer that broke six inches. The secretary motioned me 
up for lunch in the R&A dining room — no smoking at all. 
I toured the club and reread the letter that Isaac Grain- 
ger. then USGA president, had written to the R&A on the 
occasion of its 200th birthday. 

Grainger said, in part: "What golf has of honor, what 
it has of justice, of fair play, of good fellowship and sports- 
manship- in a word, what is best in golf— is almost sure- 
ly traceable to the inspiration of the Royal and Ancient." 

I thought of those words again as I strolled back out- 
side to stand and look at the sea and at the town and all 
across the gentle green sweep of the Old Course the old- 
est course. 

I had been there all of my life. ind 



The 18th at St. Andrews — perhaps where it all began , certainly where it all ought to end. 
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••He'll wrestle under his own 
name," said the trainer and ad- 
viser of one of the grapplcrs on 
this week's program in Waverly, 
Ohio. "There couldn't be a bet- 
ter drawing card.” Possibly not. 
The wrestler is Dr. Sam Shep- 
pard, who is making his debut 
in the Waverly High gym against 
a pro known around Columbus 
as Wild Bill Scholl. The match 
is sponsored by Dr. William 
Wiltbergcr, a former Golden 
Gloves boxer and amateur wres- 
tler himself, for the benefit of 
cancer research. Wiltberger met 
Sheppard some years ago in the 
Ohio Penitentiary, where Wilt- 
berger performed surgery while 
Dr. Sam was serving a sentence 
for murder, a charge of which 
he was acquitted in 1966. Dur- 
ing the almost 10 years he spent 
in prison Sheppard did some 
wrestling— it was the sport he 
had been interested in as a young 
man, before he chose osteopathy 



as a career. Sheppard is reported 
to be in fine shape, trim at 195 
pounds to his opponent's some- 
what less trim 285, and Dr. Wilt- 
berger says happily of the event. 
"It is a real moneymaker. It's 
different and it's nice.” 

♦ "l never had a day's fishing like 
this before in my life," said Jon- 
athan Winters, properly blissful 
after the final day of the Ber- 
muda International Light Tackle 
Fishing Tournament. Winters 
was the individual winner and 
captain of the winning team, 
which amassed enough points to 
make The Contessa, skippered 
by Noel Parris ( below , left, with 
Winters, who is holding trophy ), 
the winning boat. After a slow 
start. Winters, using 12-pound 
test, hauled in four blackfin tuna, 
two rainbow runners, one horse- 
eye bonito and a barracuda 
well over 100 pounds of fish— in 
the final six hours of the tour- 
nament. Prizes were awarded by 
Bermuda's governor. Lord Mar- 
tonmere, and Winters favored 
the assembly with a sketch in 
which he played, in the other 
sense of the word, a fish. 

Mrs. Lance Rcntzcl, who is still 
more widely known as Joey 
Heatherton, dropped by the 
Cowboys’ training camp recent- 
ly and reported on her progress 
with the names of pro football 
players. She docs recognize No. 
19 on the Cowboys (Rentzcl) 
"and." she added, "Joe Namath 
and the one they call The Scram- 
bler, with the girl's name." 

® Teddy Tinling, England's fash- 
ionable designer of tenn is clothes 
(SI, July 7), is taking his first hol- 
iday in years, and he is to be 
found not on the tennis courts 
of Monte Carlo but in the bowl- 
ing alleys of Shaker Heights, 



Ohio. Bowling, the 59-year-old 
Tinling reports, has replaced ten- 
nis in his life. "In London I 
bowl four and sometimes five 
nights a week,” he says. “I find 
that bowling for two hours gives 
me about a quarter of the ex- 
ercise that tennis used to. I must 
be involved in a sport that 
doesn’t take account of the 
weather, and bowling is a re- 
vitalization for me at my age.” 
Tinling is involved indeed. In ad- 
dition to bowling he sponsors a 
team, the t.t.’s, which won the 
Surrey Comet League Champi- 
onship in 1966 and 1968 and 
was runner-up in 1967 and 1969, 
and he is chairman of the se- 
lection committee of the British 
Ten Pin Bowling Association.' "I 
can tell winners from losers in 
any game," says Tinling. 


Oregon Basketball Coach Steve 
Belko is known for his snappy 
repartee, and during the ques- 


tion period following a lecture 
at a boys' camp he reeled off an- 
swers for nearly two hours — 
until, that is, one boy asked, 
"Why did you have to come 
during swimming period?” 

"For my little boy," is a stan- 
dard explanation of a request for 
an autograph, but Frank Gifford, 
at the Firestone Country Club in 
Akron, was told, "It's for the 
belly dancer from Yanko's. She 
was too embarrassed to come in 
and ask you herself." 

“1*11 take a lie detector test on 
this," says Pete Perreault, a for- 
mer Cincinnati Bengal lineman 
now with the Jets. "We found 
out about an all-you-can-cat sea- 
food restaurant outside of Cin- 
cinnati, the Imperial House, and 
Steve Chomyszak (a 280-pound 
defensive tackle] ate 15 whole 
lobsters, eight dozen shrimp, a 
platter of every kind of fish they 
had. another platter of roast 
beef, two bottles of wine and 
two whole pics. John Matlock 
[a center] was with us, and he 
got so embarrassed that he went 
out in the lobby and waited for 
us. The maitre d' came over to 
the table three times. The third 
time he asked Steve please to 
leave. He said he didn’t even 
have to pay anything if he'd just 
leave." Chomyszak did. As Per- 
reault explains, "He was finish- 
ing his second pie anyway, so 
he didn't mind." 

"When I made the list of top 
lOhitters," observes I-ou Piniella 
of the Kansas City Royals, “I 
started getting a lot of mail, 
mostly from bill collectors." At 
least the bill collectors spelled 
his name right. The letter of con- 
gratulation he received from 
Governor Claude Kirk of Florida 
was addressed to Lou Pinezca. 
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RUM 

COLUNS 

-how to make it 


FREE -31 rum recipes in a iO-page 
booklet Write; Rum Recipe Booklet. 
666 Fifth Ave- N.Y. 10019. 


Nobody knows where the word "collins” 
came from. But the drink itself was first 
concocted with rum, by an innkeeper during 
the American Revolution. Still unbeatable. 
1 02 . lemon juice, 1 tsp. sugar (or, use a 
prepared collins mix). Add 2 or. white or 
silver Puerto Rican rum, shake with ice, 
strain into a tall glass full of ice cubes, 
and top with water or club soda. 

PUERTO RICAN RUM is 

y light and dry and outsells all others 3 to 1 





DESIGN FOR SPORT 



A well-rounded way to live 


Dob and Laura Benson live in four 
geodesic domes in Nags Head, 
N.C. — a sort of outer-space touch in a 
down-to-earth neighborhood. The domes 
took shape one by one in a sudden space- 
age way: in the morning there was noth- 
ing but sand dunes and sea oats. By 
evening, a full-fledged dome — 60 trian- 
gular space frames — had been neatly 
bolted together. Joints between the 
Douglas fir plywood triangles were 
weatherproofed by calking and then cov- 
ered with tape. Finally painted a bril- 
liant white inside and out. the four domes 
now flash in the sun. One is the Ben- 
sons' living room, kitchen and utility 
room, one is the master bedroom and 
bath, and the third is partitioned into 
two guest rooms with baths The fourth 
is Bob Benson's studio. 

For Bob and Laura Benson the choice 
of the Outer Banks for a vacation house 
is a good one — there is plenty of surf- 
ing, fishing and hunting for wild duck 
and brant. Laura Benson is the daugh- 
ter of Pete Bostwick, considered the 
best amateur rider and polo player this 
country has ever produced. Her brother 
Pete is the world champion court ten- 
nis player. Bob Benson, who played 
football at Duke, gave up the idea of a 
career in professional football to be- 
come a painter. At Duke he played with 
Sonny Jurgensen, now of the Redskins, 
who says that the pro game lost a very 

geodesic domes make a futuristic home on 
North Carolina shore. Three domes are con- 
nected; the fourth (foreground) is a studio. 


good defensive end to the art world. 

The Benson house did not come from 
an architect’s drawing board. A geodesic 
dome is prefabricated, and the assembly 
plans put it simply enough: "It is a geo- 
metrical joining of materials in such a 
fashion that it covers a maximum area 
with a minimum of materials and has 
the highest strength rating per weight 
of any structure ever conceived by man." 

The man who conceived this remark- 
able structure is the widely known R. 
Buckminster Fuller. Fuller is not an ar- 
chitect but a designer dedicated to the 
future forms of our environment. He 
has been trying to revolutionize our life- 
style since 1927, when he devised the 
Dyniaxion House ( dymaxion = dynamics 
maximum efficiency), a prefabricated, 
scientifically planned dwelling that could 
be erected in a day. The Bensons' dome 
home is a mathematical progression from 
Fuller's Dymaxion House, and of all 
his designs it is the geodesic dome that 
has really caught the public fancy. 

Currently, at least five companies man- 
ufacture wooden versions of the domes 
in the U S. The Bensons bought theirs 
from Geodesic Domes. Inc. of Platts- 
burgh, N.Y. Each dome cost S2.6(X)and 
measures 1 .100 square feet. 39 feet in di- 
ameter and 16 feet 6>/i inches high at 
the highest point. Ten skylights come 
with the package, but windows, doors 
and insulation materials are extra. Af- 
ter the four domes were lighted, heated, 
air conditioned and insulated, the Ben- 
sons calculated that their house had cost 
about S13 a square foot. Next, 10,000 




outer-space theme is applied to the inside 
with white furniture, designed by the owner, 
and modern tabic with a built-in lazy Susan 


beach grass plants were needed to shore 
up the dunes but. the Bensons say they 
can plant 1 .000 in two hours, which must 
be some sort of record. 

With domes sprouting up all over the 
country, it is difficult to estimate how 
many are actually lived in. Zoning re- 
strictions often make life hard for the 
would-be dome dweller. Even the Ben- 
sons, who have the courage of their con- 
victions, admit to a feeling of self-con- 
seiousness among the Outer Bankers' 
neat frame houses. A sign at the bot- 
tom of the Benson driveway announces: 
''Warning! U.S. Elcctrovisual Services. 
Do Not Enter." It's a ploy to give the 
whole thing that space project air. 

— Pami-.la Knight 
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boating / Jerry Kirshenbaum 
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They all laughed when Peter turned left 


But the left way was right tor Rittmaster's 'American Moppie,' which zoomed away from the Verrazano Bridge 
(above) and then crept the tossing Atlantic to finish first in the Hennessy New York Grand Prix powerboat race 


T he who.e scene was too soggy: first, 
a fortnight of rain and drizzle had 
threatened to turn New York City itself 
into an ocean. Then the real ocean, 
strewn as usual with rotten wood, dis- 
carded beer cans and other detritus of 
civilizatior, looked a lot like New York 
City. More timid sports would shy away 
from such conditions. Not offshore pow- 
erboat racers. Soaked and happy, they 
roared out of The Narrows and into 
the Atlantic last week to make their own 
contribution to the seaborne clutter. And 
when it was all over after, oh, say, sev- 
en hours of misty confusion, a majority 
had managed to get bravely lost. 

By powerboat standards, the Hennessy 
New York Grand Prix was a bang-up 
race. Everybody was battered. Only sev- 
en of the S30.000-plus boats crossed the 
finish line, and the bruised hulls of the 
nine others were scattered far and wide 
in the waters off New Jersey and Long 
Island. 

Before the race got under way, there 
had been talk that the world offshore 
speed record, an average 74.3 mph set 
in Italy only a week earlier by Floridian 


Don Aronow, might be broken again. 
But speed records arc seldom broken 
by racers who have to stop and ask the 
way. And so, not long after the race 
began, nine of the headiest drivers, Aro- 
now among them, careened through 
eight-foot seas and a heavy haze - only 
to wind up as much as 30 miles off in 
the wrong direction. While they were 
still trying to get their bearings. Peter 
Rittmastcr, the 28-year-old president of 
Miami's Bertram Yacht company, was 
creeping tortoiselike through the water. 
And by the novel expedient of staying 
more or less on course, he nudged his log- 
battered boat into a big lead. 

Rittmaster's American Moppie, a 32- 
foot Bertram propelled by twin 475-hp 
MerC'ruiser engines, is said to be po- 
tentially the fastest boat in offshore rac- 
ing. But it had managed only a second 
and third in its two previous runs, and 
Rittmaster, in fact, had never won a 
race in his three years as an ocean driv- 
er. Only too aware of w hat that seemed 
to say about his ability at the helm, he 
insisted before the race that his boat 
was actually slower than either Aronow *s 


The Cigarette or Boss O' Nova driven 
by New Yorker Bill Wishnick. ''They've 
got speed on me.'' Rittmaster dead- 
panned Then he added prophetically, 
"But I’m a better navigator.” 

The first leg of the triangular 222.5- 
mile course, a 43-mile dash southward 
along the New Jersey shore, proved to 
be the toughest. The earliest hazards 
came right at the starting line beneath 
the graceful arch of the Verrazano-Nar- 
rows Bridge. The waterlogged remains 
of wasted boats and washed-away piers 
littered the surface along with oil drums, 
cardboard boxes and more ordinary gar- 
bage. Once the race began, the body of 
a man, believed dead for more than a 
week, was found floating about 300 yards 
from one of the starting boats. 

Then, churning out from the starting 
line. Rittmaster and Aronow almost im- 
mediately slammed into the same out- 
sized chunk of wood. Race officials and 
drivers later swore that they saw Aro- 
now’s riding mechanic, Barry Cordingly . 
thrown from The Cigarette . probably 
forgetting that there was hardly room 
for anything else in the water. Actually 
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Cordingly had climbed onto the aft 
hatches to check for damage. “They 
probably saw the splash and then saw 
me out of the cockpit," Cordingly said. 
“And so they thought I’d been thrown." 

No sooner did Rittmaster and Aro- 
now get back into the race than Amer- 
ican Moppie struck still another log. 
While Rittmaster stopped to pick the 
wood from his outdrive unit, one boat 
after another whizzed by him on the 
way south to Point Pleasant, N.J. There 
the course called for the racers to make 
a sharp left and cut around a check- 
point boat toward Shinnecock Inlet, 
Long Island. The craft they were sup- 
posed to go around was a 57-foot Chris- 
Craft appropriately named Ciotui 9. 

That was the turning point in the race: 
most of the boats neglected to make 
the turn. Among the first to breeze mer- 
rily by were New Yorker Barry Cohen 
in Aquarius and Miami Beach’s Jerry 
Langer in Dog Catcher. “I thought I 
saw the checkpoint," said Langer. “But 
I also saw Barry and I figured Barry 
was a New York boy and knew these wa- 
ters — so I stuck with him.” 

Others in the pack that swept past 
Point Pleasant told the tale of a man in 
a fishing boat waving them farther south. 
Aronow, like several other drivers, con- 
tended that Cloud 9 was farther offshore 
than the 2 Vi miles it was supposed to 
be. But the most embarrassed of all was 
Wishnick, who rents a summer home at 
Point Pleasant and knows the waters. 

When Rittmaster, riding with the tip 
of one propeller blade shorn off by one 
of the logs, finally reached Point Pleas- 
ant, he had no trouble finding the check- 
point. He made the turn — closely fol- 
lowed by Pat Duffy, a Mount Clemens. 
Mich, marine dealer who was driving 
the considerably slower, outboard-pow- 
ered Janie D. As far as Rittmaster knew 
at the time, he and Duffy were the last 
two boats to swing around the check- 
point rather than the first two. There 
were, however, telltale wakes heading 
south to indicate that at least somebody 
had missed the turn. 

“Then I saw a fellow in a big Chris- 
Craft make a *No. 1* signal with his 
hand," said Rittmaster, “and I started 
to wonder: Could 1 really be in first?" 

The racers who had overshot Point 
Pleasant, meanwhile, were holding a 
manic race-within-a-race. Barry Cohen, 
sensing his mistake about 12 miles south 
of the checkpoint, started to correct his 


course. Then he saw a flotilla of south- 
bound boats rushing toward him and. 
deciding to stick with the others, kept 
on going the wrong way. “It was cra- 
zy," said Cohen. “I was disoriented." 

After Wishnick realized how far 
astray he had wandered, he dropped out 
of the race. He had wasted so much 
fuel that there was not enough left to trav- 
el all the way to Shinnecock and back 
to the finish line at the Verrazano Bridge. 
Aronow and Cohens eventually got their 
boats back on course only to experience 
engine breakdowns while trying to make 
up for lost time. Of all those involved 
in the Great Point Pleasant Goof, the 
only driver to get back into contention 
was Jerry Langer, who pushed Dog 
Catcher at a breakneck pace the rest of 
the way to finish third. 

Rittmaster returned to the Verrazano 
in four hours and 38 minutes with Duf- 
fy's Janie D. in his wake. His victory, 
added to points won in previous races. 


moved him into second place in nation- 
al championship competition behind 
Aronow. (Aronow promptly compensat- 
ed by winning the 200-milc Dauphin d’Or 
race in France over the weekend, and 
currently is in the first spot on the world- 
title level.) 

Rittmaster was now ready to con- 
cede — or claim that his American Mop- 
pie was indeed the fastest oceangoing 
powerboat around. Yet there is still no 
way of knowing for sure, for his first vic- 
tory had been a triumph of navigation 
and endurance rather than speed. (Im- 
mediately after the race Rittmaster cred- 
ited his navigator. Bob Schiffenhaus, 
with knowing enough to “follow the 
compass instead of the pack.”) 

Noting that Rittmaster’s average had 
been a rather poky 48.9 mph, one of 
the losing drivers scoffed, “There was 
only one reason he won. He was going 
slow enough to see that damned check- 
point." END 



SAFELY HOME, PETER RITTMASTER (RIGHT) RECEIVES THE TROPHY 
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A high one 
is hiding out 

T he years have been kind to Curly 
Smart. Oh, maybe his body and 
reflexes have slowed just a bit — no 
longer those of the daring young driv- 
er who used to delight the crowds at 
New York’s big harness racing plants, 
Roosevelt and Yonkers. But Curly is 
as healthy as any 64-year-old anywhere, 
and his face is lined with happy wrin- 
kles, and he still sits there in the 
sulky, stiff as a board, elbows tucked 
in tight, his head moving from side 



to side as he looks for the edge to 
yet another victory. 

It has been a full decade since that 
day when Curly, having tired of the cit- 
ies and the travel and all the other pres- 
sures of the big time, decided that he 
would take his stable back home for 
good and race almost exclusively at those 
tracks "where I can go home at night 
and, you know, sleep in my own bed." 
So, his bed being in a big two-story, 
white frame house in Delaware, Ohio, 
Curly has contented himself with rac- 
ing primarily at the Delaware County 
Fairgrounds and nearby Scioto Downs, 
outside Columbus- with side trips, for 
fun, to the county fairs in little places 
like Attica. Troy, and Washington Court 
House. "Shoot,” says Curly, "I’d rath- 
er pick beans out here than go back up 
there to race in New York." 

The reward for Curly's outrageous 
chauvinism has been his elevation to the 
status of folk hero, first-class. Around his 
little domain Curly is known by everyone 
as "grampaw," or, grandiloquently, 
"the squire of Delaware,” and he cannot 
get through lunch at Bun's Bakery and 
Restaurant in downtown Delaware 
without at least a dozen friends slopping 
to shake his hand or bend his ear. 

There are almost as many Curly Smart 
stories told in central Ohio as there are 
Woody Hayes stories, most of them deal- 
ing with how Curly always has some- 
thing in his ham — or up his sleeve — to 
win the big races. And while the fans 
who frequent Delaware and Scioto some- 
times harass Curly more or less good- 
naturedly when one of his odds-on fa- 
vorites loses, they never fail to back him 
heavily at the window. "Curly would 
be the favorite," said one oldtimcr at 
Scioto last Friday night, "if he drove a 
billy goat out there.” 

In nearly 45 years of racing and more 
than 1,800 victories. Curly has won al- 
most every prize except the biggest of 
them all. The Hambletonian. He has 
driven a horse in that classic five times, 
the first in 1940, but, says Curly. "I’ve 
never come close, that's for sure.” But 
now, as this year’s Hambo draws near. 
Curly is bringing along a monster of a 
trotter, Hiland Hill, who has been the ob- 
ject of much speculation and apprehen- 
sion among those with Hambo prospects. 

Typically, instead of racing in the East, 
Curly has kept Hiland Hill secluded in 
Ohio, where he could develop slowly and 
quietly. Nobody paid much attention un- 


til early July, when one of The Hamble- 
tonian front-runners, Dayan, ventured 
into Scioto Downs and promptly lost to 
Hiland Hill by a neck in 1 :59 2 s — the best 
lime for a 3-year-old trotter this season 
and only fa of a second off Nevele Pride's 
world record for a five-eighth-mile track. 
Suddenly the notion was bom that come 
The Hambletonian on August 27 in Du 
Quoin, III.. Curly and Hiland Hill would 
trot out of the boondocks and ambush 
everyone in sight. 

"He must be good," said one of Day- 
an's owners, Eric Kirstein, when he re- 
turned Fast, rueful and still incredulous. 
“Any colt who can beat mine like that 
has got to be pretty tough." 

Thus a good deal of excitement was 
generated around Scioto Friday night 
when Hiland Hill trotted out to race 
five opponents, the most noteworthy this 
time being I. indy's Pride, the latest Ham- 
bletonian favorite by virtue of his re 
cent victory in the SI 00.000 Yonkers Fu- 
turity, first legof trotting's Triple Crown. 

Curly was less concerned about Lin- 
dy's Pride than with his colt's condition. 
The previous week Hiland Hill had been 
beaten by an older horse. Grandpa Jim. 
“I softened up on him after he beat 
Dayan, and that may be why he lost,” 
said Curly. "Now I've got to try to get 
him back to where he was then.” 

The race turned out about like Curly 
expected: the winner once more was 
Grandpa Jim, who took the lead away 
from Lindy’s Pride after a quarter of a 
mile, then pulled away down the stretch 
for an easy victory. Two and a quarter 
lengths behind, in second, was Lindy’s 
Pride, while Hiland Hill ran into some 
traffic in the last turn and finished fourth, 
a quarter length behind another older 
horse, Slcamin Missile, and three lengths 
behind Lindy's Pride. It was not a vir- 
tuoso performance, but nobody in the 
know seemed upset. 

"I think that all Curly is worrying 
about now is The Hambletonian," said 
Hiland’s owner. Dr. John Jackman. 
"This race tonight didn’t mean enough 
for him to push the colt. All he wants 
to do now, I think, is to get him tight, 
like he was against Dayan.” 

Even if it develops that he is not the 
best Hambletonian prospect, Hiland Hill 
is at least the biggest, standing a whop- 
ping 17 hands and one inch, which is 
69 inches in layman terms. He was so 
big even as a yearling, recalls his breed- 
er, Charlie Hill, who also is the pres- 
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Go power. Tow power. 
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4-wheel drive ^ 
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Tool down the highway. Or head 
off the road and charge the 
underbrush. Do both with the same 
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ident of Scioto Downs, "that he was an 
ugly duckling, big and clumsy." Hill even 
offered to sell Hiland Hill to a friend, 
but the deal fell through. So Hiland was 
put up for sale in 1967 at Harrisburg. 
Pa., where Dr. Jackman, 78, a sedate, 
white-haired Columbus veterinarian, 
bought him for a bargain $2,700. 

As a 2-year-old Hiland Hill raced 19 
times and won seven, but the top colts, 
including Lindy’s Pride, were beating 
him by as many as 20 lengths. Then 
last January. Doc Jackman turned Hi- 
land Hill over to his longtime friend 
Curly Smart. 

Since beginning his happy exile in 
Ohio, Curly, the driving champion at 
both Yonkers and Roosevelt some 20 
years ago, has been busier than ever. 
Training and driving are almost secon- 
dary to Curly now, but he had agreed 
to do what he could with Hiland Hill. 

First he straightened out Hiland Hill’s 
gait. Then the hard work began. Hi- 
land Hill trotted 30 miles a week, four 
weeks a month, for five months. "There's 
a saying around here," says Doc Jack- 
man, "that when Curly puts a horse in 
a race, you know he's ready or he 
wouldn't be there." Curly finally deemed 
Hiland Hill ready in June, and the colt 
won his first three straight, hitting a peak 
against Dayan. Then, as Curly says, “I 
softened up on him. ... He might have 
been a hair loo ready, and I didn't want 
to put a crimp in him." 

After the victory over Dayan, Doc 
Jackman received a telegram from an 
agent whose anonymous client was pre- 
pared to buy the colt for $75,000. While 
Doc was kicking that around, the offer 
went to $85,000. then $100,000. After 
the last offer, when Jackman still was 
hesitating, the eager bidder sent another 
telegram offering to pay the necessary 
S4.05 cable costs if only he would an- 
swer the wire. "I wouldn't sell him now 
in any case," said Jackman, "not when 
the fun is just ready to start.'* 

Which brings up another matter. If 
Curly is so set against leaving Ohio, how 
is Doc Jackman going to get him out to 
Du Quoin for The Hambletonian? "Oh, 
we'll get him over there," says Jack- 
man. "And he doesn't know it yet. but 
we may get him talked into going to Cal- 
ifornia later this fall." 

"Hmmph," said Curly, outrageously 
twisting a maxim of the late George M. 
Cohan, "when you leave Ohio you're 
just camping out." end 
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Jerry Malone figured it this way: all the 
world loves a whale and not enough people 
have seen one. So he hit the road in his 
beautiful truck and now has — beg 
your pardon — a whale of a business 

by FRANK DEFORD 


C harlotte goes first, driving the camper. She handles 
such an outsized vehicle well, but in the cities she 
usually forgets after a turn and leaves the blinker light on. 
Jerry, her husband, follows her in Old Blue, which is a 
whitewall, wide-nosed Kenworth with 56,000 worth of high- 
ly polished chrome, a 335 Cummins diesel engine, a four-by- 
four gearbox, a Jacobs brake and 46 dashboard dials and 
buttons. 

Jerry has a special contoured driving seat for himself 
and snappy tuck-and-roll upholstery in the air-conditioned 
cab, although, of course, he never has to curl up in the sleep- 
er behind the cab since he and Charlotte have a queen- 
sized bed in the camper and all the other comforts of a 
stationary home. Still, Little lrvy, lying on his I-beam cra- 
dle inside the Thermo King trailer in the back, appears 
even more comfortable. 

The people wave in the passing cars, and Jerry pulls his 
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horn in acknowledgment, although he is never quite sure 
whether they are greeting Little Irvy or Old Blue, since 
both are one of a kind. Little Irvy is the only, and the ug- 
liest, traveling whale in the world. Old Blue is the most 
beautiful truck in the world: all shades of blue powder 
and azure and deep royal— the prize of the Interstates, a 
glorious galleon tossing along the swells of the highways. 
Just the thought of it all makes Jerry break into song some- 
times, as he does now. shifting through some of his 16 
gears down toward the crest of a hill: 

‘•Little Irvy, Little Irvy, colossal 'n' frozen, what 
a show. 

Little Irvy, in Old Blue, they're always on the 
go." 

Little Irvy weighs 20 tons, most of it blubber, the rest 
meat and oil, and he reclines at something more than 38 


feet long. He has been dead or more euphemistically, 
refrigerated — for more than two years now, and more 
than half a million people have seen him. including at 
least 50,000 underprivileged children that Jerry has let in 
on the culT. All the others arc separated from 35c for the 
privilege. 

Kverybody the world over, it seems, has a fascination 
for whales, and people have been paying to see them ex- 
hibited at least since 1861. when P. T. Barnum himself 
brought two small dying white whales to his New York 
museum. It was left, however, to Jerry Malone, onetime 
used-car salesman of Visalia. Calif., to first manage to 
freeze a whole whale and put it on the road. By now. Lit- 
tle Irvy, who debuted at Fisherman's Wharf in 1967, has 
traveled about 25,000 miles of the United States and Can- 
ada, which is probably more than he ever managed with- 
out Old Blue in the Pacific Ocean. Phis thought pleases 
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Jerry, for he has grown somewhat attached to Little Irvy, 
invariably referring to him as “my whale" and to the 
whole enterprise as “the whale business." as if it were a 
thriving national industry on the order of electronics or 
life insurance. 

Certainly, he prefers not to dismiss Little Irvy as just 
another large meal ticket. "I’ve thought about my whale 
so much," Jerry says, “that most times it seems like he is 
part of me. I look at it this way: it Little Irvy wasn't here 
in my truck, going all over the country and becoming fa- 
mous. he'd just be oil and dogmeat by now. So I can’t feel 
bad about him frozen. I just pat him and say, 'Hey, you 
ugly, smelly son of a gun, I love you.’ " 

Little Irvy is entitled to such a wealth of affection. To 
bring him in and refrigerate him cost $12,000. Old Blue is 
an S80.000 truck. The camper, incidentals and the interest 
on the loan has made "framing” Little Irvy, as they say 
in the amusement world, a $125,000 proposition, but the 
American love of whales (and trucks) should pay that off 
in less than the four years Jerry originally figured. Then, 
as humorists tell him about 593 times a day. he will really 
have a whale of a deal. 

The scheme is marred only by a few disgruntled pa- 
trons. “Many people," Barnum wrote, "have such a hor- 
ror of being taken in, or such an elevated opinion of their 
own acuteness, that they believe everything to be a sham, 
and in this way are continually humbugging themselves." 
The modem examples of this thesis are upset when they 
discover that Little Irvy is not frozen alive. Presumably, 
these people are under no parallel delusion that the Bird's 
Eye Brussels sprouts they purchase at the supermarket 


may be thawed and replanted, but they pay their 35^ on 
the premise that Little Irvy, though somewhat larger than 
a garden vegetable, will himself be brought back to a 
more active existence. “What, you mean that whale is 
dead?" they declare after careful examination. "I paid 35£ 
to see a dead whale?" 

Others are even more disturbed, since they altogether 
overlook billboard references to Little Irvy's glacial status 
and actually expect to find him, all 20 tons and 38 feet, 
splashing about in the 40-foot trailer. 

A few weeks ago in Portland, Ore. a woman in pink plas- 
tic hair curlers asked if Little Irvy did any tricks. “Yeah, 
he does one trick and he does it real well," Jerry said. 
"He plays dead." Hardly had she left before a sedate, well- 
dressed older gentleman inquired: “Do they take him out 
and let him exercise in an aquarium every now and then?" 
Such sorts have periodically sicced societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to animals on Malone. Others have 
asked Charlotte in the ticket booth if peanuts could be 
obtained so that they might feed Little Irvy. Still others, 
extreme self-humbugs, have simply cursed her graphically 
for exhibiting a dead whale. 

Charlotte is a pretty, 25-year-old redhead who met Jer- 
ry when she was working in a Visalia bank. This was a 
good place to meet, since Jerry's roller-coaster business 
career has made him at home in loan departments. Bright 
and friendly, she has learned to shrug off the vitriol. "It 
used to bother me,” Charlotte says, “but then I've seen 
people get mad at free shows, so at last I just decided it 
wasn't us it was them — and I forgot about it." 

Jerry says: "People want to know, why don't you put 



Inside the trailer. Little Irvy is flaking and peeling a bit, bur he does it all quietly. Some people expect to see him splashing around in there. 
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dead whale in big letters on the side of your truck, and 
I tell you I don’t put dead whale in big letters on the 
side of my truck for the same reason that banks don't put 
12%% interest in big letters on their front windows." 

Anyway, Jerry views Little Irvy as more of an adjunct 
to institutional education, and the 4% -minute recorded lec- 
ture that a visitor hears while inspecting Little Irvy details 
various habits, dimensions and peccadilloes of whales. Such 
as, ‘‘He is not dangerous, but capable of swallowing a 
man over 200 pounds.” Jerry is disappointed to hear that 
the Smithsonian has no real whale on display and he toys 
with the idea of offering them Little Irvy when his trav- 
eling days are through. 

Already Malone is looking ahead to an especially so- 
phisticated whale show that would ply a more cosmopol- 
itan circuit than Little Irvy’s tour of shopping centers and 
fairs. "Now, when I get my second whale," Jerry says, his 
blue eyes dancing, "I’m going to get me a professor to trav- 
el with it and make it real educational. We'll play schools 
and colleges. I was thinking maybe I’ll get a much bigger 
whale than Little Irvy and cut it in two and carry it in a 
set of doubles — that’s a cab pulling two trailers linked to- 
gether. I’ll have to work it all out but then I’d have it so 
you could look right inside the whale, and when you got 
out of there, hey, you’d know whales.” 

To help patrons become more familiar with whales now, 
Malone not only has the recording going, but little signs 
describing various points of interest are pasted all over 
Little Irvy, making him look rather as though he has been 
stamped for mailing by a haphazard post office employee. 
HERE IS WHERE LITTLE IRVY EXHALED HOT AIR WHICH CON- 
DENSED and turned to steam, says one. And: IF 
YOU WERE TO WET LITTLE IRVY’S SKIN, IT WOULD BECOME 

soft like velvet. The latter is important, because in the 
dry cold of the trailer Little Irvy’s skin has begun to peel 
with a freezer burn, making him rather unsightly. "Be- 
lieve me, madam,” Jerry told a suspicious matron, "if I 
was gonna make me a fake whale, you don’t think I’d 
make him as ugly as this, do you?" 

However, despite all the signs and other visual aids— in- 
cluding color pictures of Little Irvy being harpooned and 
the actual murder weapon itself — many whale watchers 
leave unimproved. In the South they depart still calling 
him "Little Ivory," and now, in Portland, following the 
most careful recorded explanation about how whales are 
mammals, a large woman in tight-fitting pastel slacks points 
and tells her barefooted son: "There, you see, that’s the 
biggest fish in the world." 

A helpful bystander, moving the six feet down from Lit- 
tle Irvy’s 42 teeth to his glass eye, politely corrects the moth- 
er. "No, ma’am, he’s not a fish, he’s a mammal." The 
woman, turning away from an inspection of Little Irvy’s 
fatal harpoon wound, only glares back, at last addressing 
herself again only to the boy. "Fish arc in the sea," she 
tells him, and the youngster, a bit shaken by the giant 


squid perched on Little Irvy's back, nods gratefully at this 
assurance of the verities of life. 

Outside now, Jerry beckons to Charlotte to abandon 
the ticket booth. "Come on.” he says, "we got to pull a 
Hank Snow." Hank Snow sang a big hit once called I'm 
Moving On. It takes an hour or so to strike the set, to pull 
the sides over Little Irvy's glass window and to be on the 
way to the next stop, this time Winnipeg. Jerry is already 
in the cab, warming up Old Blue for the long trip. Char- 
lotte starts to move out. "Well," he says, looking back 
fondly, "there’s 8.000 more people walking around with- 
out 35c in their pockets." 

The desire to see whales never seems to lag. In the 19th 
century the fact that they were the prime source of oil and 
that Melville had glamorized them with Moby Dick— who, 
like Little Irvy was a sperm whale — may have accounted 
for the fascination. But then, and always, it is just that 
they are so big. l or every year since 1908 the most pop- 
ular exhibit at the Museum of Natural History in New 
York has been the replica of a blue whale, the largest crea- 
ture on land or sea that God ever put the breath of life 
into. The newest model is 94 feet long, made of poly- 
urethane foam and liber glass and it cost nearly S300.000. 

Whales petite enough to remain alive in confinement 
are always the hit of marine shows, and Namu. the five- 
ton killer whale who was captured and held in a Seattle 
aquarium four years ago. became a nationwide celebrity 
before he passed on. Mrs. Haroy, a 70-ton finback who 
had been hollowed out and reinforced with steel and con- 
crete, made a small fortune for her Danish owner with 

continued 



Malone’s mighty truck comes in blue tones and $6,000 worth of chrome. 
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European appearances in the 1950s. Despite being soaked 
with 8.000 quarts of formaldehyde, Mrs. Haroy became 
somewhat odiferous on her maiden visit to the U.S. and 
was at last dispatched to a grave on Staten Island. Pre- 
sumably, there are enough other exotic beasts in the heart 
of Africa to diminish whale curiosity, but only two years 
ago a dead whale named Jonas, 66 feet in length, tumbled 
off a flat truck taking him to display at the annual Zam- 
bia trade fair and blocked traffic on the main road from 
Rhodesia for some time. 

It was not uncommon in the United States well into this 
century for entrepreneurs to haul dead whales about on 
railroad flatcars. The fly-by-night promoters would run a 
spur line right down into the ocean, hoist a harpooned 
whale on the car and tote the monster around until the 
stench overcame even the most determined curiosity. Too 
often, when a whale reached this state of decay, the quick- 
buck operator would simply have him pried off the flat- 
car, leaving a dandy problem for the surprised local fire- 
men and constabulary to argue about. There were a suf- 
ficient number of whale carcasses dropped throughout the 
country so that ordinances were hastily drafted in several 
states prohibiting the immigration of deceased whales. 

Occasionally, a modern trooper conversant with such 
an obscure law has detained Little Irvy as he crossed a 
state line, but so far Little Irvy has eventually been ac- 
cepted in all the states and nations that he has desired to 
enter. Malone, the signal authority on the subject, says 
that Little Irvy only smells “ 20 % as bad" as he originally 
did and, besides, however gamy he might be, he is pre- 
vented from assaulting the noses of customers and law 
enforcement officials by two thicknesses of glass. A reg- 
ular Thermo King truck refrigeration unit that costs only 
25£ an hour to operate keeps Little Irvy’s quarters at ap- 
proximately 5° below zero Fahrenheit, and the carcass 
itself measures down to better than 300° below. It took 40 
tons of liquid nitrogen, pumped in and around Little Irvy, 
to freeze him. "I could keep Little Irvy frozen and run 
my show if it were 120° in the middle of the Sahara Des- 
ert,” Jerry says. 

"I knew if I was going to make it, I had to be self-suf- 
ficient. That, and the whole thing had to be framed beau- 
tifully. I knew I had a good thing — nobody would ever 
call Little Irvy a ‘California show,' which is what they call 
them if they’re all flash outside and nothing inside — but 
even if you really got something inside, you’ve still got to 
be beautiful outside. And you can’t beat Old Blue for 
that. The only thing I changed was at first Charlotte and 
me were in all these special blue-and-white outfits. Why, I 
had S43 Bostonian shoes, S37 slacks, the works. But peo- 
ple figured we had to be making too much money to be 
dressed like that, so we just started dressing regular." 

Now, he shifted gears down again, because they were 
heading up past Mullan, Idaho into the mountains on the 
way to Missoula, Mont., which looked like a good place 


to spend the night. They never really stay anywhere; they 
just pull off the road and sleep wherever it is convenient 
and there is room for the rolling stock. This night, it was 
on a lot full of John Deere tractors and Case-Beloil in- 
dustrial machinery right on the main drag in Missoula 
next to the 4Bs Cafe. “We never slept in a tractor lot be- 
fore.” Jerry observed to Charlotte. 

There was an old man with his pickup truck there to 
greet them in the morning. He was walking around Old 
Blue, communing with it, wanting to touch it but not dar- 
ing to. Jerry came out of the camper and told him all 
about Little Irvy inside, 20-ton, 38-foot, etc., but the old 
man didn't care. "You can keep the whale," he said, 
“just let me have this here truck. This truck is too pretty 
for any man to drive on the road.” Jerry gave him a pic- 
ture postcard of the truck. At most cafes and diesel sta- 
tions where he stops, the people want to have a picture of 
Old Blue and, in fact, Jerry estimates that fully one-third 
of Little Irvy's paying audience is really more interested 
in getting a closer look at the truck. Little Irvy himself 
has been named an honorary Teamster. 

Jerry Malone began life as an Okie, born in 1930. Des- 
titute, his family came west from Apache, Ok la. in 
1936 — with 13 in the car— and the whole way Jerry took 
turns with his cousin Odell sitting on the cookie jar that held 
a good bit of the family’s sustenance for the trip. The Ma- 
lones settled in California’s San Joaquin Valley, in Cor- 
coran, and the first morning there Jerry’s father started 
walking, knocking on every door, asking for work. Three 
miles down the road he got a job cleaning out chicken 
coops. From the age of 7, Jerry spent his summers getting 
up before dawn and, with the other members of his fam- 
ily, picking prunes for 2£ a 50-pound box until twilight 
and exhaustion. Eleven years after they had arrived in Cor- 
coran, Mr. Malone — who had progressed to digging cess- 
pools, carpentry and contracting— was able to buy the 
same prune patch his family had worked for so long. 

Jerry started slowly; he quit school to work when still 
in the 10th grade; he was married at 19, a child was soon 
on the way and then he went into the Navy. Before he 
was discharged, though, he talked a loan company into 
setting him up in a trailer rental business in San Diego. It 
failed when a larger rental firm moved across the street, 
just as there were to follow a succession of car enterprises 
that were all signal in their auspicious debuts and dismal 
conclusions. 

“Some guys called me a loser,” Jeny says, “but the 
same guys who did always wanted me to come to work 
selling for them whenever I went under. Sure, I went 
broke a lot but I knew how to go broke just right. I never 
went bankrupt, and I could have, it’s the easy way. And I 
learned things from going broke. You learn or you quit, 
you die. I think a lot of people have become the biggest 
successes because they did go broke once. 
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"The trouble was. I could never get an edge. I was al- 
ways operating on borrowed money, so I could never get 
far enough ahead before something would happen. But 
1*11 tell you one thing: 1 don’t ever think it's a crying 
shame to go broke in America. It’s a crying shame only if 
you stay broke in America." 

The trouble with Jerry Malone was that he was never 
satisfied working for someone else, even though he was an 
outstanding salesman and made a good living at it. But 
financial independence always meant more than financial 
security, lie was a capitalist, pure and simple. And he 
could sell a bank or a loan company on a scheme almost 
as easily as he could sell used cars. 

Jerry came to the whale business relatively late in life 
and, indeed, he is still known in his new trade as a "JCL," 
a Johnny-come-lately. Bald and 39 now, with three teen- 
age daughters from that first marriage that ended in di- 
vorce, he has had experience as, among other things, a 
farmer, a school bus driver, a bartender, an automobile 
racing driver, a maitre d\ but mostly as Jerry Malone, used- 
car dealer. There was Jerry’s Auto Sales, M&M Auto 
Sales ("Our cars melt in your heart, not in your hands"). 
The Wild Irishman, Auto Liquidators. Jerry Malone sold 
a purple Edscl once. 

It all fits in: Malone grew up as part of the first gener- 
ation to have clearly exhibited greater admiration for the 
speed, show and breeding of mechanized vehicles than for 


animals. And nowadays, too often, Jerry is less celebrated 
as the man who owns Little Irvy and created the whole 
scheme, than as the man who drives that gorgeous Ken- 
worth. A frozen whale inside? It might just as well be a 
pay load of lettuce or strawberries. 

Indeed, though he has been involved with motor ve- 
hicles all his life. Malone admits that even he was awed 
by the growing mystique of truck and trucker. "When I 
was getting started with the whole idea,” he says, "getting 
money, getting my whale— all that was only a challenge, 
There was only one thing that worried me and that was 
whether I could handle the truck." 

He laid on the Jake brake down a steep incline. "Now, 
here’s what I'm going to do next," he said. He was really 
excited, and the red was coming to his face. "I am having 
the first drag truck built, the first one. Just the cab. and it 
will be something. I'm calling it The Boss Truck of Amer- 
ica, and it will be all red. white and blue. The whole 
frame will be chrome, and nobody's ever done this in the 
history of the world $4,000 in paint and upholstery, $6,000 
in chrome and, remember, this is just the cab. More than 
600 horses, a V-12 Jimmy diesel engine with Allison au- 
tomatic transmission instead of gearboxes. It'll weigh nine 
tons, and when I drag — get this it’ll need special chutes 
coming out the back to stop me. There’s about 1,500 fairs 
in the U.S. and Canada, and I can play auto shows and 
trade shows, and when I come roaring out of there, red, 
white and blue, I can hear it now, that announcer saying, 
'Hang on with Malone, ladies and gentlemen, because 
here he comes in The Boss Truck of America!’ ” 

There was a knock on the camper door, and Jerry got up 
to answer it. The man standing there was perhaps a few 
years younger than Malone, a well-built, hcalthy-looking 
fellow with his wife and daughter. Jerry recognized him; 
the man, who said his name was Carl Pcrlcbcrg, had stopped 
him earlier to talk about the truck. "It’s a good show in- 
side.” he said. "We liked it.” 

"Thank you," Jerry said. 

Perleberg is an apple grower in Quincy, Wash. He had 
come out there from Fort Lee, N.J. because outdoors was 
the life he wanted. His wife worked and he moonlighted 
when they first arrived in the Northwest, and they saved 
enough to buy some land and plant 9.000 apple trees five 
years ago. Perleberg kept putting his profits into more or- 
chards. and this year he cultivated 170.000 apple trees. 

"Yes. it was a good show.” Perleberg said, "but you 
know what really impresses me?" 

"No." Jerry said. 

"What 1 like most is the idea." Pcrlcbcrg said. "It 
means something to me that if a man wants to catch a 
whale and cart it around this country, he can get the 
money and do it. Take off. live a free life, show the whale, 
and in the end I guess you end up giving more to Uncle 
Sam than I do. Now, that’s all good. There’s something 
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very good about that. If this were some Communist coun- 
try, 1 guess you would need an act of Congress to do a 
crazy thing like this." 

“If they have a Congress," Jerry said. 

“Right. Well, I know you're busy but I just wanted to 
say thanks, because I enjoyed this and I like the truck, 
and most of all because I kept thinking that what you are, 
carrying a whale around — you are a perfect example of 
the free enterprise system of this country.” 

Jerry nodded bashfully at the grandeur in that, and the 
men shook hands and, when Perleberg left, Jerry mused 
on how growing apples and trucking a dead whale around 
weren’t all that different. It was both a case of wanting 
and trying, improving and expanding. Americans of Ma- 
lone's age have been shaped by the sharpest of contradic- 
tory economic experiences — first, growing up in the harsh, 
sore days of Depression and then suddenly being tossed 
on the labor market at the instant of boom when all of 
the rules of a childhood are out the window. 

The generation is hybrid, related neither to those who 
came before with Calvinistic devotion to long hours and 
frugality, nor to those who followed, who have known 
only affluence and the leisure and idealism it affords. In- 
stead the Malones believe, on the one hand, in the honor 
of good, old-fashioned employment and, on the other, in 
risking the fruits of all that on speculative home runs. 
Hard work, easy money. You really must work for your- 
self if you are to manage as an apostle of these twin 
faiths. 

Malone has always been an overextender. The Little 
Irvy scheme did not just happen. It sort of took shape in 
the marvelous sequence of Jerry’s life and, as soon as the 
whale business began to look successful, Malone was 
promptly off spreading himself thin again. 

Rambling in some disorder, he explains: “See, hcrc'swhat 
happened. First I had bought these two cute little Casey 
Jones trains, kiddie rides, and then 1 bought a trailer and 
put a monkey circus in it," says Jerry, getting started. "I 
brought in an artist from Albuquerque, and many people 
said he painted the most beautiful trailer front they'd ever 
seen. 1 bought 10 monkeys, bars, rings— everything for the 
kids — and then I got Eric Rasmussen, who has the most suc- 
cessful Arabian Giantess in the business, and, also, every- 
one thinks he does the best bally. And he was great. He gave 
it all this stuff on a recording about how this one monkey 
shaves and that other one does something else like that, but 
even with this and the trailer front it just never caught on. Be- 
cause, like Charlotte had told me, what do I know about 
monkey circuses? 

“Not only that, though, but then in Phoenix I saw a 
friend, Mr. Kelly, and the world's largest alligator, but 
his alligator just died, so he gave me a good price on his 
trailer, and I fixed it up and put two seals in there. So you 
see, by then I had two Casey Jones trains and two trailers. 

"But what I found was that a show can’t work just 


with a beautiful paint job. People want beautiful equip- 
ment. like the truck. I had to do something. I sold the two 
Casey Jones trains. Then I was down in L.A. and I ran 
across this guy doing shopping centers named Bebe the 
Clown. We made a deal and I took my monkey circus trail- 
er and fixed it up different inside with a little theater and 
pillows all over the floor for the children. Then I got Bebe 
to change his name to Macaroni and we bought a St. Ber- 
nard dog and called him Noodles — so now you got Mac- 
aroni and his friend Noodles, and maybe we can find a 
spaghetti company somewhere to work something out with. 
Macaroni shows movies and jokes with the kids. It’s- go- 
ing very well. There’s a lot of shopping centers in L.A. 

“I’ve still got the seal trailer setting back in Visalia. We 
had a fire and one of the seals was killed, and the other I 
put in a friend’s pool in Bakersfield, and it was stolen out 
of there. Now I’ll be damned if I can figure out who 
would want to steal a seal in Bakersfield, California, but 
they did. Now the trailer in Visalia, the trouble was, it 
was never meant to be a seal trailer. That was my mis- 
take, but it’ll sell because a lot of guys know I got it and, 
if you do have the world’s largest alligator, it is perfect 
for that.” 

Charlotte was with Jerry that day in 1964 when they vis- 
ited an aquarium and he first got the idea of freezing a 
whale. Increasingly intrigued. Malone performed his own 
market research at truck cafes. He would sit down at a 
counter, order coffee and say, to no one in particular: "I 
saw the damnedest thing today." Then he would drink 
the coffee, until at last someone could stand it no longer 
and ask him what, in fact, he had seen. 

"I saw a whale, a 20-ton whale, frozen in a truck. 
Would you pay to see a thing like that?" Better than a 
third of those interviewed in this unique random survey 
allowed as how they would. Jerry figured that was po- 
tentially 75 million Americans times 35p. 

Malone’s car lot(s) had folded by then and he was mar- 
ried and making SI, 575 a month in commissions selling 
cars on the lot of a close friend, George Zarounian. Final- 
ly, he gave Zarounian notice and told him he was going 
after his whale full-time. “It’s crazy," Zarounian said. 

"Crazy things work these days, George," Jerry replied. 

By now, Jerry had already named his future whale after 
an uncle, Irv Mulanax, the other half of M&M Auto Sales 
and various other defunct ventures. Jerry bought business 
cards with gold-leaf lettering and headed out in search of in- 
vestors. Potential dead-whale angels, however, remained 
more prone to place their savings in convertible bonds, the 
American Stock Exchange and other such investments, and 
Zarounian pleaded with Malone to come back. 

Finally, he made a proposal. If Malone could march 
cold into three shopping centers (selected by Zarounian) 
and sell them all on the idea of booking a frozen whale, 
he, George Zarounian, would co-sign the loan. When the 
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third straight shopping center went for Jerry's pitch, Za- 
rounian— who. it is said in Visalia, resembles Gilbert Ro- 
land-leaned back in his chair, sighed in exasperation, lit 
up a Bering cigar and said: "Well, I guess I’m in the 
whale business." Stunned but game, the United California 
Bank approved the loan application. 

The risk on Zarounian's part was considerable. There 
was no guarantee, first of all, that Malone could even get 
a whale to put into his S80.000 truck, which he was al- 
ready committed for. There is only one U.S. whaling sta- 
tion, at Point Richmond, Calif. Malone had to get per- 
mission from the Department of the Interior before deal- 
ing with the whalers, who had little margin for error them- 
selves. There is a $10,000 fine for harpooning a sperm 
whale under a 35-foot minimum, and Malone could not 
fit one in his truck if it was more than 40 feet or 21 tons. 
Besides, even at that point, some cryogenics experts that 
Malone consulted said they didn’t think he could freeze a 20- 
ton whale anyway. 

On June 30. 1967, Malone was already out $100,000, 
with no whale and no assurance he could keep it from de- 
teriorating even if he had it. On July 1, after almost two 
months of searching the Pacific, the whaler Alan Cody har- 
pooned Little Irvy; on July 2 he was at Point Richmond, 
and on Saturday, July 8 he was frozen solid. Nobody real- 


ly was bothered with the detail that Little Irvy had turned 
out to be a girl whale. 

Little Irvy was still caked in ice when they finished clean- 
ing up the truck that night about 7 o’clock. Malone had 
somehow obtained the rare permission to bring his trav- 
eling exhibit to Fisherman's Wharf, and Uncle Irv Mu- 
lanax allowed as how they could open up bright and early 
Monday morning with his namesake. "Are you kidding?” 
Jerry asked. ‘Two years I’ve been working on this and 
I’m going to wait two more days?” 

He and Charlotte were parked and setting up for custom- 
ers by 9 o'clock. At this point they inventoried, and 
between them their resources totaled one nickel and four 
pennies — 9^. Charlotte worked the entrance and Jerry went 
inside and started explaining about Little Irvy to the patrons, 
because, of course, they had no recording set up yet. 

After an hour or so Jerry’s voice was wearing thin from 
the lecturing, so he walked down the steps to Charlotte. 
They had already welcomed their first 100 paying cus- 
tomers, so Jerry kissed her and took a couple bucks from 
her and walked over to a bar. The bartender came around 
and Jerry said: “Give me a tall VO and water." The bar- 
tender started to mix the drink, and Jerry put both dollars 
on the counter and said: "Make that a double, because 
you can call me Mr. Success." end 


Whale Owner Malone, with Charlotte, bends a took of pure love on Little Irvy: "I've thought about him so much, it seems like he is part of me" 



FOR THE RECORD 

A roundup of the sports information of the week 


bicycle racing— Ending the 35-day National 
Championships in Detroit. AUDREY McELMU- 
RY of Itt Jolla. Calif vsa, named women s overall 
champion. JACKIE DISNEY of Monrovia, Calif 
the intermediate girls' winner. GARY CAMPBELL 
of Paramount. Calif, the junior boys and NEL- 
SON SUDANI Ot kew Gardens. NY ihe in- 
termediate boys' champs. The three men's events 
were won by JACKIE SIMES of Fort MacArthur. 
Calif (10-mile). TIM MONTEORD of Sherman 
Oaks. Calif (1. 000-meter). JOHN VAN DEVELDE 
of Glen Ellyn. Ill (4,000-mctcrl A men's overall 
title was not awarded. 

boating PETER RITTMASTER of Miami won 
the 222.5-mile Hennessy New York Grand Priv 
for ocean powerboats in Amtrh <w ,i hippie (page 44) 

football Tough in the first half, tired in the sec- 
ond. the Vkorld Champion NEW YORK JETS 
edged the College All-Stars 26 24 at Chicago's Sol- 
dier Field, making full use of the talents of the re- 
cently unrcltrcd Joe Namath (page 12). 

Two more returnees figured in the week's action 
unretired Middle Linebacker Sum Hulf intercepted 
a Jack Concannon pass to set up a touchdown 
as the WASHINGTON Redskins beat the Chi- 
cago Bears 13-7 under the coaching of the un- 
retired Vince Lombardi. In interlcaguc games 
quarterbacks made the difference as the BAL- 
TIMORE Colts got back a bit at the AFT-, de- 
feating San Diego 26-6. while MINNESOTA 
whomped Miami 41 10 Johnny Unilas completed 
seven of eight passes for 86 yards in the first 
half while Earl Morrall led the Colls to two touch- 
downs in the first and last quarters. In Tampa 
Ihe Dolphins took a 10-point lead in the first quar- 
ter. but Joe Kapp inspired the Vikings to 24 in 
the second, and backup Quarterbacks Gary Cuoz- 
to and Bob Lee were responsible for two more 
Viking touchdowns. In the AFL, KANSAS CITY 
gained some revenge over championship rival 
Oakland Jan Stcncrud kicked three field goals 
and the Chiefs won 23 17 HOUSTON rolled 
over Buffalo (still sans O. J. Simpson) 24-7, hold- 
ing the Bills to 23 yards rushing. Linebacker 
Marty Schottenheimer intercepted two Don Trull 
passes, but Jack Kemp could only convert one 
to a score, on a 14-yard pass to Lloyd Pale The 
Oilers, meanwhile, managed a score in every quar- 
ter and one interception, by Linebacker George 
Webster In the one other game ATLANTA man- 
aged a rare high score. 13-0. but it was the Fal- 
con rookies who did it against the Alabama 
Hawks of the Continental League Jeff Stancicl 
of Mississippi Valley College and Dicky Lyons 
from Kentucky each scored two touchdowns, 
and the defense never let the Hawks past the Fal- 
cons* 25-yard line. 


golf FRANK BEARD wound up wjth a birdie 
and a I J-undcr-par 275 to win the S250.000 West- 
chester Classic at Harrison, N.Y. richest tourna- 
ment of the season— by a stroke over 25-year-old 
Bert Greene of Fort Lauderdale. Fla. Dan Sikes 
bogeyed the final hole to finish two strokes back 
in third. Beard, who declared, "Having con- 
sistency is the most important thing in golf," had 
rounds of 69. 72. 67 and 67 

SANDRA SPUZICH of Indianapolis won the 520.- 

000 Buckeye Savings Invitational in Cincinnati with 
a 213, three strokes ahead of Judy Rankin It was 
Sandra's first LPGA victory since the 1966 Na- 
tional Open. 

harness racing— NEVELE PRIDE, driven by 
Stanley Dancer, rounded off a sweep of the W'cst- 
bury Futurity with a world record of 2:073 j in 
the milc-and-V S88.670 Realization Trot at Roo- 
sevelt Raceway taking the race by five lengths 
over Master Yankee. The record cut I G sec- 
onds off the old one. set by Perfect Freight in 
the 1966 Realization. 

HORSE RACING— AL HATTAB (S3 40), topwcightcd 
in a field of nine, won the 5100.000 Monmouth 
Invitational Handicap by two lengths over Dot 
Ed's Blucsky. Belmont winner Arts and Letters, 
the favorite, was scratched just prior to the 

1 Mi-mile race for 3-year-olds 

In two other races with sizeable purses, TAMPA 
TROUBLE (552.20). ridden by Earlie Fires, won 
the SI 13,000 Beniamin F Lindheimer Handicap at 
Chicago’s Arlington Park by 2 Vi lengths over even- 
money favorite Figoncro. and OBEAH (510.20) 
won the SI 14.105 Delaware Handicap when an- 
other favorite (Amerigo Lady) was scratched 
Obeah, ridden by Johnny Rotz, took the I Vi -mile 
race for fillies and mares by 4*4 lengths over Dou- 
ble Ripple. 

At Saratoga, favored VERBATIM (SJ 80) took 
his third stakes race of the season by five lengths 
over Tropic King in the 42nd 555.300 Whitney. 

motor sports— Wheeling a Brabham-Ford. Bel- 
gium s JACKY ICKX drove to victory in the Ger- 
man Grand Pnx on the Niirburgring. outdueling 
ihe favored Jackie Stewart of Scotland - runaway 
leader in world championship points — and finishing 


tennis - BRITAIN, led by southpaw Mark Cox's 6- 
3. 18-16. 3-6. 6-2 triumph over Jose Eidson Man- 
darino. defeated Brazil and entered the Davis Cup 
Inter-Zone final for the first time since World War 
II. The victory— gained at Wimbledon, where such 


a late Cup mutch has not been held for 32 years- 
will put Britain up against Rumania next week 
to decide which will challenge the U.S. at Cleve- 
land in September. British team members arc Cox. 
Peter Curtis and Graham Stilwcll. 

Third-seeded STAN SMITH of Pasadena, Calif 
defeated fellow Davis Cupper and second-seeded 
Clark Graebncr of New York to win the Eastern 
Grass Courts Championship at South Orange. N J 
6-1. 6-4, 6-4. It was the fourth straight year that 
Graebncr was runner-up. 

TOM OKKER of The Netherlands won the Dutch 

championship when he topped England's Roger 
Taylor 10-8. 7-9. 6-4. 6-4 Kerry Melville of Aus 
tralia won the women's title 6-2, 3-6, 6-3 over Karin 
Krantrckc. 

water skiing Skimming a 52-mile course from 
Long Beach to Catalina Island, two young Cal- 
ifornians set new records in the Grand National 
TIM GUCKES. 22. of Gardena, finished first m 
I 04 Vk to clip nine seconds off the mark set in 1963. 
undSALLY YOUNGER, 16. of Hacienda Heights, 
cupturcd the women's division in I 21 40, beating 
the 1961 record by 8.20. 

mileposts CAGFD All-America eager RICK 
MOUNT, a Purdue University senior, by a junior 
named DONNA SUE CADGER The two were 
married in Lebanon, Ind. 

REITERATED By International Olympic Com- 
mittee President AVERY BRUNDAGE. 82. that 
he was still determined to keep nonama'cur sports 
out of Oly mpic competition The reaffirmation came 
aficr Denis Howell, the British minister for sport, 
predicted open games by 1980. 

DIED JOHNNY MAIBEN. 71. a popular jockey 
of the post-World W'ar I days, in San Ysidro. Cal- 
if A favorite with the C. V Whitney and August 
Belmont stables. Maibcn rode Gallant Fox, Ex- 
terminator. Aga Khan and the late Max Hirsch's 
sentimental favorite, Sara/an. 

DIED FLINT RHEM. 66. for 12 years a pitcher 
around the National League, in Greer. S C Rhcm 
ran up a 105-97 record over his career, taking the 
mound for the St Louis Cardinals in 1924, 1933- 
34 and 1936; the Philadelphia Phillies in 1932-33 
and the Boston Braves in 1934-35, 

KILLED MOISES SOLANO. 35, a veteran of 
Formula I and stock car circuits and one of Mex- 
ico s leading race drivers, when his McLaren-Chevv 
crashed and burned during the Valle de Bravn- 
Bosenchevc Hill Climb near Mexico City 
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FACES IN THE CROWD 



BILL FITZGERALD. 44. 

a systems analyst from 
Palos Verdes. Calif, 
won the 440 (52.3), 
880 (2 14 01), mile 
(4:37), anchored win- 
ning mile and two-mile 
relay teams — and add- 
ed it up to take the out- 
standing athlete title at 
the U.S. Masters Track 
Meet in San Diego 



RAY BRESNAHAN. a 

Weymouth, Mass. Lit- 
tle Leaguer, competed 
against a team coached 
by his father in the 
championship tourna- 
ment. Ray hit two hom- 
ers to help beat dad's 
boys, then hurled a per- 
fect game to shut out 
another club — but his 
team lost the finals. 



JAMIE AMIOKA, 12, of 

Mount Vernon, N.Y., 
who discovered judo at 
6, floored opponent 
Chuck Eastman with a 
left shoulder throw and 
won his second consec- 
utive junior-age-group 
national championship 
by unanimous decision 
in the finals of the meet 
in Detroit. 



LORI MEYER. |0, who 
watched her dad and 
brother at trapshoot 
events around Osh- 
kosh, Wis.. tried it her- 
self — and in six months 
became one of the 
youngest to hit 25 
straight targets at 16 
yards in the state meet 
at Waukesha cn route 
to an 84x100 record. 



JX 


PEGGY STEDING, 33, 

Odessa, Texas house- 
wife who averaged 1 5 4 
points toward her 
team’s 18-0 basketball 
year, has pitched her 
softball team loan 18-0 
season — including sev- 
en shutouts and two 
one-run games (each on 
an error). She also is a 
tennis whiz. 


WAYNE JACOBS. ,yf 

Dover, Pa , a sopho- 
more at the University 
of Maryland, became 
the first golfer to win 
Pennsylvania's Public 
Links championship 
three years in a row 
when he posted a 72- 
holc total of 293 at Her- 
shey Park to outplay a 
field of 2 14 
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If you think 
rising tuition 
costs are 
payinq for 

college 

education 

you’re 2/g wrong. 


Tuition, rising though it is, covers only obout ,'j of 
what it takes to educate a student today. 

And costs ore multiplying. Colleges are girding 
themselves now for the undergraduate influx that could 
mean 10 million students by 1977. 

The new dorms, laboratories, libraries and faculty 
salaries to sustain this leorning population must be 
paid for. This could leod to a financial crisis, unless we 
— individuals and business — give education its rightful 
priority in the American scene. 

If you think it's important, you'll prove yourself 
100 c o right by sending a contribution to a college. 

Give to the college of your choice. 



CH3 


A man drowned 
at the comer 
of State and Madison 
this morning 
and 

nobody even noticed. 






This building made possible 
by a grant from a five-year-old Volvo. 


The only thing standing between you 
and a summer cottage on the water is a 
down payment of about S2000. 

Unfortunately, between you and 
$2000 stands the car you drive. 

By the time you get it paid for, 
you'll have to buy a new one. And a car 
that has to be replaced every three years 


is an expensive luxury. 

What you need is a car that can 
drive you out of debt. A Volvo. 

9 out of every 10 Volvos registered 
here in the last eleven years are still on 
the road. 

Of course we don’t guarantee that 
every Volvo will do that well. But then 


you don't have to keep a Volvo eleven 
years to profit from it. 

Keep it just five years. Pay it off 
in two. Then take the next three years 
to make payments to yourself. At $90 a 
month you end up with $324 0.^--— 


The $1240 is for the 


boat. 


(VOLVO) 


o«i< 



BASEBALL’S WEEK 

by SANDY TREADWELL 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Leo Durocher's secret meeting with Cub 
Owner Phil Wrigley lasted just 10 minutes. 
Wrigley had called the tcte-A-tctc because 
Durocher had left the team complaining of 
stomach trouble during a day game with 
the Dodgers and then had appeared the nest 
evening in apparent good health at his step- 
son's boys camp in Wisconsin. There were 
even some who believed Wrigley might fire 
The Lip, but Wrigley was satisfied. "We 
just had our signals crossed." the owner 
said after hearing Leo's explanation. Du- 
rochcr returned to the dugout and put Randy 
Hundley and Ernie Banks on the bench for 
a rest of their own. When they returned the 
following day against the Giants, Hundley 
and Banks both hit homers and drove in 
five runs between them. Alter the game 
Banks had yet another of his effervescent 
messages for his Chicago (5-2) teammates. 
He presented them with a sign that read 
want to wakf. up each morning wit u 

A SMILE? SLEEP WITH A HANGER IN YOJJR 

mouth. Still smiling, but still try ing to catch 
the Cubs, was St. Louis (5-1 ) Bob Gibson 
celebrated the 1 0th anniversary of his first 
major league victory by pitching a five-hit- 
ter against the Padres. Richie Allen, back 
in baseball after a celebrated retirement, was 
booed in Philadelphia (3-4). Allen retaliated 
by first blowing kisses to the crowd and then 
by hitting two home runs to beat the Braves 
4 3. New York (3-3 ) began to worry when it 
lost three straight to the Astros and fell six 
games behind the Cubs. Bob Veale of Pitts- 
burgh (4-3) completed his first game in 22 
starts and Bo Belinsky got in his first major 
league game in 22 months. After making a 
fine 12-5 record, including nine consecutive 
wins in Hawaii, Bo was bought by the Pi- 


rates. He was disappointing, though, in his 
return appearance, giving up two runs in as 
many innings. Montreal (1-6) regained the 
honor of having the worst record among the 
four expansion teams. There were memora- 
ble home runs hit all over the Western Divi- 
sion The Braves' Henry Aaron passed Mick- 
ey Mantle on the career list with number 537. 
"Now I'm shooting for second." Aaron said. 
"Ruth looks a long way off to me." Less 
memorable, bui equally exciting, was Bob 
Tillman's performance during the same 
game Tillman, who describes his last few 
years in the majors as "catch a little and sit 
around a lot." hit homers his first three times 
at the plate. A fourth would have tied the ma- 
jor league record shared bv nine players. "I 
wanted it in the worst way." Tillman said. He 
swung at a 3-0 pitch and popped out to the 
catcher. Despite the long-ball dramatics. At- 
lanta (2-5) dropped out of first place. Willie 
McCovey hit three home runs for San Fran- 
cisco (4-3), and one was Ins 300th since put- 
ting on a Giani uniform in 1959. But Juan 
Marichal lost lus third start since the All-Star 
break Even with its tandem grand slams (hr- 
low), Houston (6-1 ) needed excellent pitch- 
ing to keep its winning streak alive. Tom 
Griffin's four-hitler defeated the Mcts' Tom 
Scaver 2 0. and Fred Gladding recorded his 
23rd save of the year a club record in a 5- 
3 win over the Expos. There was help at last 
from the pitching staff in Cincinnati (5-1 i 
Jim Merritt and Gerry Arrigo had impressive 
four- and six-hit victories and Jim Maloney 
hit his second homer of the season. Then the 
hitters took over again with a vengeance 
to carry the Reds into the league lead. 
They got 19 runs, 25 hits and four home 
runs to edge out the powder puff Phillies, 
who managed only 17 runs. ?l hits and 


three home runs, Los Angeles (3-5) tum- 
bled into fourth place with an old Dodger 
problem lack of power. Bill Sudakis hit 
the team's only home run. About all San 
Diego (0-6) Manager Preston Gome/ could 
claim was that he got plenty of exercise 
last week walking to the mound He used 
IS pitchers in five games. 

Standings— East: Chi 67-41 NY 58-44 StL 57-50 

Pitt 54-57. Phil 43-6? Mom 34 73 West. Cin 55-44 < 

SF 59 4* All 60 49 LA 57 48 Hou 57 50 SO 34 74 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

The Orioles' Dave McNally and his 17 con- 
secutive victories was the topic of baseball 
last week, even on the floor of the Senate. 
Majority Leader Mike Mansfield concluded 
a speech on McNally, who just happens to 
come from his home state of Montana, by 
saying. "We are following every game with 
trepidation " After tying the 32-year-old rec- 
ord with a 4 2 win against Kansas City ear- 
lier in the week, McNally's streak ended in 
Minnesota with his first defeat since last Sep- 
tember. Baltimore (4-2) extended its lead 
in the Last to 14 games, but neither man- 
ager nor star were suffering from lethargy 
Lari Weaver was thrown out of two games 
with the I wins, and the second time around 
Frank Robinson kept him company in ihe 
locker room. Also removed from a game 
was Boston's (2-5) Carl Yastr/emski, With 
two runs in and two out in the Red Sox 
half ol the first inning. George Scott hit a 
slow roller that should have scored Yaz from 
third. He was thrown out at the plate. Man- 
ager Dick Williams benched the former tri- 
plc-crown winner and topped that with a 
$500 penalty for not hustling It was the 
first fine in Yastrzcmski's eight-year major 
league career "I was shocked when my run- 


MIGHLIGHT 

The Astros were 3-10 in April, on their way to 4-20 
lor the month "I'll bet you 5100 right now." first 
Baseman Curt Bielary told Sportswntcr Joe Hell- 
ing. "S100 ihai w« wm the Western Division. Pul 
up your money " "Will you lake an IOU'.’" Helling 
asked. "I've only got $40 on me." But Blcfary want- 
ed cash on the barrel, so the bet was never made 
Hciling was lucky At the close of last week. Blc- 
fary and his teammates were enjoying an eight-game 
winning streak. Of course, they were still in next to 
last place in ihe Western Division, but they trailed 
the first-place Reds by only two games and no fifth- 
place team had ever been that close to the lop in Au- 
gust The Astros were not only hack in contention, 
they were historic. In the ninth inning of ihe first 
game of a double-header against the Mcts. the bases 
were loaded with one out. Shortstop Denis Mcnke 
hit a fastball into the seats With two outs, the 


bases were loaded again for Jim Wynn (SI. June Ni 
Mels Pitcher Ron Taylor threw a slider, low and 
away, and the Toy Cannon pulled the ball over the 
left Held Icncc. Ii was the lirst lime National League 
teammates had ever slammed in the same inning 
and Harmon Killchrcw and Bob Allison of the Twins 
arc still the only American Leaguers to have ac- 
complished the feat Between games. Wynn remem- 
bered that Judge Rov Hofhcin/ had recently given 
the inticlders wrist watches for establishing a league 
record with seven double plays. "If he is listening." 
Oulticldcr Wynn said, "all I want is a wutch like 
the inticlders got." Hofhcin/ called the locker room 
say mg that two more watches were on the way Short 
stop Menkc then made a request "I've already got 
a watch for the double plays. If you will. I'd like to 
have a lady's watch this time for my wife Jean " 
Then Mcnke. Wynn and Co. went back out onto 
the field and scored 10 runs in Ihe third inning 
Alter the game. Blcfarv saw Heiling and grinned. 



n ing was questioned in the dugout," he said. 

I thought I was running as hard as I could." 
Since the incident occurred, resentment has 
heightened between Williams and his play- 
ers. Another feud, this one between Mick- 
ey Lolich and Denny McLain, has been re- 
solved. But the two Detroit (3-4) pitchers 
still had their troubles on the held, losing a 
doubleheader to the Twins. Washington (4- 
2) won for Ted Williams with latc-inning 
rallies. Frank Howard went 3 for 5 in one 
game, including a ninth-inning homer- his 
35th of the season. The two Yankees who 
can still remember what it was like fighting 
for a pennant. Mel Stottlcmyre and Joe Pcp- 
itone, were frustrated by lack of support 
from newer Yankees. Stottlemyre pitched an- 
other complete game he leads the majors 
with 18— but lost to the A's. Despite Pep- 
itonc's two hits, one his 20th home run. 
New York (4-2) lost again to the A's 6-5. 
Cleveland (4-3) tried to dig its way out of 
the cellar, hitting .280 for the week. The mys- 
tery of the missing fans continues in Oak- 
land (5-2) Reggie Jackson hits home runs, 
and the A's are within three games of the 
Western Division lead, and yet attendance 
is down 150,000 from last year. Jackson de- 
feated the Yankees with his 40th homer of 
the year and then tied the Red Sox in the 
last of the ninth with number 41 Minne- 
sota (5-2). in a likely preview' of the league's 
divisional playoff, won two of a three-game 
scries with Baltimore. Harmon Killcbrew 
lifted his RBI total to an even 100 with his 
31st home run, and Rod Carcw continued 
to lead the league with a 368 batting 
average. But what the fans in the Twin Ci- 
ties who have seen their team win 21 of 
us last 25 home games really enjoyed was 
Rich Reese's spoiler He ended McNally’s 
streak w ith a pinch-hit grand slam in the sev- 
enth inning of the rubber game of the sc- 
ries. With leading hitter Mike Megan still 
ailing, all Seattle (1-5) could hope for was 
stolen bases from Tommy Harper, the league 
leader with 49 But Harper was restricted 
to the dugout by his .234 average. The last 
of the original Angels, Jim Frcgosi. hit a tri- 
ple and a home run as California's (3-3) 
Andy Mcssersmith threw a four-hitter. When 
Al Lope/ managed the White Sox. he had 
difficulty eating and drank a lot of milk. 
Watching Chicago (2-5) has had a reverse 
effect on Lopez's replacement, Don Gut- 
teridge "They're driving me to eat." he 
says. “When things arc going bad, and 
they're not going too good right now, I 
just want to go someplace to eat " One 
meal was delayed when the Sox got lost on 
a bus ride to a Cleveland hotel While the 
driver was harassed by the tired athletes. 
Guttcridgc said quietly, “Hang in there, bus- 
sie. We'll make it somehow." His reference 
was to the hotel, not the pennant. 

Standings— fast Balt 73 33, Del 58 46, Boi 58 49. 

Wash 56-55 NV 52 56. Clev 44-64 West Minn 66-41 

Oak 61-4?, KC 44-62, Sea 43-62. Cal 41-63. Chi 42-65 
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19 ) Four THE READERS TAKE OVER 


VINCIBILITY 

Sirs: 

My two sons and I just returned a week 
ago from a very successful fishing trip at 
Great Bear Lake. On Sunday I shot almost 
a par round of golf (not counting the hole 
1 picked up on) and. in the meantime. I wit- 
nessed a walk on the moon by the astro- 
nauts and their safe return to earth. This 
morning I went to work feeling a little bit 
despondent. All I had to look forward to 
now was work. Certainly anything else that 
could happen would be anticlimactic. 

Then I picked up the July 28 Sports Il- 
lustrated and began to read the article on 
Vince Lombardi by John Underwood ( We're 
Going to Win — You Better Believe It). This 
story about a coach and his team keened 
my enthusiasm to an emotional outburst of 
laughter until my sides hurt, about Lcn 
Hauss and his sudden urge for push-ups, 
and Ray McDonald's determination to 
prove he could withstand the pain. My emo- 
tions changed to tears, when Sonny Jur- 
gensen began to sec himself for the first 
time. 

Yes, today is another day and there is 
more to it than just drudgery; John Un- 
derwood has seen to that. 

Fred T. Loving Jr. 

Crummies, Ky. 

Sirs: 

The Redskins? Just because Vince Lom- 
bardi is there doesn't mean that they're going 
to be great this year. Look at their '68 sta- 
tistics. Their defense was pitiful. You can't 
say much about their offense cither. An un- 
finished puzzle is what they are. People say 
to watch them this year. Well, I'm watch- 
ing, I'm watching. 

Andrew Kimmei 

Norwalk, Conn. 

ON THE RUN 

Sirs: 

Just concluded Tex Maulc's article A Jog- 
In for Dear Life (July 28). I solved the em- 
barrassment of a fat man jogging around 
the great outdoors. I designed a course that 
starts in my living room, goes through the 
kitchen, then the family room and down a 
hallway to reenter the living room. 

I also have my wife involved. She sits in 
the kitchen and, at the end of every 15th 
lap, hands me a can of beer as I pass. On 
the 25th lap she brings out platters of cold 
cuts, chicken and whatever can be handily 
grabbed en route. 

Since my doctor suggested this program 
two years ago, my weight has gone from 
187 to 236. I am S' 8*. 

Bob Corbett 

Roseville, Calif. 


Sirs: 

That has to be the best article Tex Maule 
has ever written. You don't suppose he's 
taken up jogging to escape all of his AFL 
enemies, do you? 

Rick Heying 

Overland Park, Kans. 

Sirs: 

For some unaccountable reason Tex 
Maule's report on jogging fails to mention 
Dr. Thomas K . Curcton, director of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois Physical Education Re- 
search Laboratory, who has probably done 
more to promote physical fitness generally 
than anyone else in the world. 

Maule says: "Probably the two foremost 
experts on the rehabilitation of heart pa- 
tients by exercise are Dr. Herman Hcllerstcin 
of Western Reserve University in Cleveland 
and Viktor Gottheimer of Tel Aviv." In SI 
of Sept. 21, 1964, George Crozicr wrote: 
"Dr. Hcllerstcin used to be as cautious and 
skeptical as any. Now he is an ardent ad- 
vocate of the testing of more radical re- 
habilitation methods. What converted (him) 
was the discovery that one of his patients 
was also enrolled in a ‘continuous move- 
ment' program following the Curcton doc- 
trine, at Cleveland's Central YMCA, and 
was suffering no ill effects.” 

Because Dr. Curcton preaches that age is 
no barrier, I started jogging at the age of 
64, and at 72 I am still jogging and running 
from 2*/i to three miles a day. 

Robert T. Herz 

Dallas 

Sirs: 

I would like to correct the statement, "Lic- 
berman believes strongly in jogging in 
place.” This is wrong, it tenses the muscles. 
In all my pamphlets I advocate moving while 
jogging. When in a room, jog in a circle or 
back and forth. Jogging indoors gives the 
same results as jogging on the road or in 
the countryside. You convert distance into 
time — 10 minutes equals one mile. 

Seymour Lieberman 

Houston 

EO AND ERNIE 

Sirs: 

As a devout baseball fan, I have been de- 
lighted all year long by the New York Mets’ 
sudden rise to respectability. Still, I was dis- 
turbed by certain aspects of the Mets' story 
as told in SI ( The Mets Go Bump in the 
Light of Day, July 28). A ball club can be- 
come successful only by combining excel- 
lence on the playing field with good sports- 
manship. Since the Mets arc a young team, 
unused to success, certain indiscretions arc 
excusable, especially in the light of Ron San- 


to’s recent remarks. However. I was greatly 
distressed by Ed Krancpool's cruel mocking 
of Ernie Banks, the one man who best ex- 
emplifies everything admirable in sport and 
in life. For 17 years Banks has brought joy, 
enthusiasm and professional excellence to 
countless fans. When the Mets can bring to 
baseball anything near what Ernie Banks 
has, then they will be a great team. 

William McKenna 

Jcnkintown, Pa. 

Sirs: 

The fact that Ed Krancpool, ersatz fence 
crasher for the "amazing Mets," will never 
reach Ernie's lofty plateau of 490 homers, 
1,563 RBIs and two MVP selections is su- 
perfluous. The real difference between the 
two is that Ernie Banks will be on the steps 
of the dugout smiling and singing, "What 
a beautiful day to play baseball" no matter 
what team has a three-game lead. 

Arthur Sherker Jr. 

Chicago 

IRELAND AFTER DE GAULLE 

Sirs: 

Pat Ryan's article (Le Grand Charles Slept 
Here, July 28), showing how General de 
Gaulle's visit to Ireland brought a great in- 
flux of tourists to that country, is truly a mas- 
terpiece of its kind. The author has the rare 
gift of making each locale live for the read- 
er, cither through description or anecdote 
or both, with the article's overall atmosphere 
as distinctly Irish as the shamrock. 

G. M. W. Kobb£ 

New York City 
Sirs: 

I thought your story of General de 
Gaulle’s travels through Ireland did justice 
to the country (and to de Gaulle), but I 
thought you might like to know that Rich- 
ard Stanford, The Heron Cove proprietor 
during the general's visit, looked over his 
shoulder, saw the bailiff at his front door 
and departed in late July. Unless things have 
changed since then, any tourists who wish 
to follow Lc Grand Charles' travels will 
have to bypass his first stop. A sign on the 
gate at Heron Cove says closed today. 

John Horgan 

Dublin 

BOUTS AND VICTORIES 

Sirs: 

Curry Kirkpatrick docs an injustice to 
Christy O'Connor in his report of the Brit- 
ish Open (Liege Lord of Golf, July 21 ) when 
he slates that the 44-year-old Christy is "a 
Dublin veteran of as many drinking bouts 
and clubhouse scuffles as he is of British tour- 
naments." O'Connor's bouts are legendary 
continued 
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When to wear your Lee Riders 




But now 
they’re 

for class 


Even cut 
’em down for 
surfing 


They've always been 
authentic cowboy garb 

I k Jn'mJ¥%SM 

mmmm 


Or out on 
open road 


I Look great 
[with a cutaway 


I 

Rugged enough 
for touch football 


f Ap 

Low slung. Cut tight. Sanforized: Under 6 bucks, 

Available in authentic Blue Denim and a wide range of new colors __ _ _ ___ _ ■ 
including Faded Blue, Stone Beige, Leather Tan and Loden Green. KmtKd 

H. D. Lee Company, Inc., Dept. A, P.O. Box 440, Shawnee Mission, Kansas 66201. Also available in Canada. 





Pen 57 50 Pencil $7 >0 Set $15.00 


12 Karat Gold Filled 
writing instruments 

Guaranteed 
for a lifetime of 
writing pleasure 
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19TH HOLE continued 


and few. His victories on the British circuit 
arc numerous. 

Christy could be regarded as the Sam 
Snead of this side of the Atlantic. He has won 
all the major tournaments (and many of 
them a number of times) except the big one. 

Fin harr Slattery 

Killarney 

UP TO DATE IK OA.YTOK 

Sirs: 

I would like to compliment Anita Vcr- 
schoth on a tine article on the women's 
AAU track and held championships [Dash- 
ing Dolls in Dayton. July 14). I was also im- 
pressed by the performances and the rec- 
ords that were set at Welcome Stadium. 
But I feel there has been an unjust descrip- 
tion of Dayton. Miss Verschoth obviously 
did not know where to find some mini- 
skirts or sw inging establishments. From my 
own personal experience, I can assure the 
nation that Dayton is not a town where 
“the miniskirt has yet to arrive!" 

I would like to invite Anita to accom- 
pany me on a tour of the Pine Club, the 
Colony Club, the Whisper Lounge, the King 
Cole, Timothy's, the Bookstore and vari- 
ous other hot spots the next time she is in 
Dayton. 

Robert E. Gowdy Jr. 

Dayton 

OFFICIAL DECISION 

Sirs: 

I find John F. Waters’ letter (19th Hole, 
July 21 ) a line example of inaccurate, un- 
substantiated generalizations. I shall leave 
it to stopwatches, tape measures and psy- 
chologists to determine if athletes really have 
gotten "swifter, larger and more intelligent." 
But I cannot let go unchallenged the gen- 
eralization that officials remain "slow, in- 
competent" creatures who have fallen be- 
hind the times and who desperately need 
guidelines. 

One Coaches All-America game docs not 
make all officials "bad." Rather, a full sea- 
son of the NFL stop-action camera seems 
to indicate just the opposite. I invite Mr. 
Waters to follow an NFL official through 
his arduous weekend of work. Better yet, our 
armchair critic may wish to attend any of 
the EC AC basketball clinics for its officials 
to see some guidelines being given and to 
meet a group of dedicated men neither slow 
nor incompetent. 

All generalizations are dangerous— even 
that old poem which ends, "Letters are 
written by fools like me. but only God can 
referee." 

Edward M. Warren 

Rochester, N.Y. 


Address editorial mail to Time & Liff Bldg.. 
Rockefeller Center. New- York, N.Y. 10020. 


No glass needed. 
No water needed. 


JUST 

ONE DROP 
FRESHENS 





Bin<ica” 

CONCENTRATED GOLDEN BREATH DROPS 


CHANGE 

ADDRESS 



If you're moving, please let us know 
four weeks 

before changing your address. 


Mail to: SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 

540 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 60611 


Name 

Street 

City 

State Zip Code 

Be sure to attach your address label when 
writing on other matters concerning your sub- 
scription-billing. adjustment, complaint, etc. 


To order SI check box: new _ renewal 
Subsciplion price in the UnitedSiales.C'anada, 
Puerto Rico, and the Caribbean Islands 
S 10.00 a vear. Military personnel anywhere 
in the world S7.00 a year; all others SI4.0U 
a year. 
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Monaco, Luxembourg, and Liechtenstein invade the U.S. 

It all began when Nine Flags in- In fact, little did we realize these spicy as the warm winds of Monaco, 
troduced a collection of men’s countries even existed. Till they "Wild Cedar," fresh as the deep 
shaving colognes, made from es- threatened to invade America. green forests of Liechtenstein. And 

sences imported from nine differ- Their war cry was: "Ours are as "Meadow Grass," mellow as the 
ent countries. great as theirs!" And after intensive sunny fields of Luxembourg. 

Little did we realize we hadn't sniffing, Nine Flags admits it's true. Now, wejust hope that Zanzibar, 

considered essences from Monaco, So we now present our new collec- Penguin Island, and Antarctica 
Luxembourg, and Liechtenstein. tion of colognes: "Sea Amber," don't hear about this. 


nmcnayd shaving cologne 

No man should be without a country, however small. 





When your car is worth caring for... 
Pennzoil is worth asking for. 



